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The Woman's Journal. 


eckly Newspaper, published cvery Saturday 
Aron devoted to’ the interests of. Woman— 


educational, industrial, legal, and political 
Celt, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


rson who takes a paper regularly from 


1. Any 
ce — whether directed to his name or 


to! 
2 r’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
he office or not. 














THE QUIET HILLS. 


Drink deep the spirit of the quiet hills! 

Teaching they have for our too restless lives. 
Could we but fix so fast our restless wills 

That softest sun nor storm that maddest drives 
Could move us from the unalterable right, 

We, too, might breathe, some holy eventide, 
With hearts wide open, that divine delight 

To our inconstant longings now denied. 


eo ——- _- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The woman suffrage constitutional 
amendment, which passed the Pennsylva- 
nia Senate, 27 to 16, was defeated in the 
House on Tuesday, the 10th inst. Miss 
Hindman has worked nobly. Now let our 
friends ask the Legislature to give women 
municipal and presidential suffrage by 
statute. 


-O-O-o--—— 


The County Medical Society, of Phila- 
delphia, has decided not to admit women 
as members. There was a majority in 
favor of admitting them, but the by-laws 
require a two-thirds vote. The applicant 
was Dr. Anna E. Broomall, one of the 
best-known women doctors in that city. 
She graduated from the Woman's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. As no question 
is settled Lill it is settled right, this medi- 
cal society will doubtless continue to be 
rent and convulsed over the admission of 
women till the evil spirit of prejudice is 
finally cast out. 

——_———_ —@@o- --—-- -- 

Leave to withdraw has been reported in 
the Massachusetts Legislature on the peti- 
tion of Samuel E. Sewall and others for an 
act declaring women eligible for all offices 
from which they are not expressly dis- 
qualified by the State constitution. The 
ground taken by the committee, and, im- 
pliedly, by the Legislature in accepting the 
report was, that no such action is needed, 
women being already eligible. 


_w 


Everett, Mass., is excited because the 
selectmen, when they gave a hearing to 
the petitioners for ‘‘no license,” refused to 
admit women, although many women’s 
hames were on the petition. The women 
Supposed that they might be present, as is 
customary, and came with their husbands, 
only to'be turned back at the door. An 
indignation meeting, attended by a large 
number of influential citizens and many 
ladies, was held at the town hall, and res- 
lutions were passed condemning the un- 
civil and unusual action of the selectmen. 
The influential citizens and the indignant 

bands whose ~- wives were shut out 
have justice on their side, but not logic. 
chusetts Legislature has de- 
that women must not vote on the 
question, and the selectmen seem 
to have argued, not unreasonably, that 
who do not know enough to vote 

do not know enough to interfere.” 
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In Arkansas, no saloon can be opened 
Within three miles of a schoolhouse or 
» Unless petitioned for by a majority 
of the inhabitants of the district, both men 
and women. "The liquor-dealers complain 
bitterly against the provision. which in- 
cludes women among the petitioners. 
They an printed brief before the 
ma ti” 
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to accomplish the same purpose by signing 
a petition; for the signature of an adult 
to a petition is the substance of a ballot in 
6 the popular sense of the commu- 
nity.” 

It is not regarded as proper for minors 
to sign a political petition, because they 
capnot vote. By the same reasoning, 
women should be excluded. The present 
state of things is inconsistent. Either for- 
bid women to petition, or (since that is im- 
practicable) admit them to vote. The 
selectmen of Everett would then be quick- 
ly relieved of their perplexity. 


Miss A. C. Baker was sent as a delegate 
by St. Luke’s Church, Chadd’s Ford, to 
the Pennsylvania Diocesan Convention of 
the Episcopal Church. ‘he announcement 
of her name caused surprise in the conven- 
tion. It was referred to the Committee on 
Claims of Laity to Seats, and Chairman 
Wm. 8S. Lane reported that, according to 
the constitution of the Church, the conven- 
tion must be composed of the clergymen 
and laymen of the diocese. The conven- 
tion taking this view, Miss Baker was de- 
clared ineligible. When some one asked 
the **Piymouth Brethren’ why the sisters 
were not included in the name of their 
sect, the answer was: ‘It is understood 
that the brethren embrace the sisters.” 
This has passed into a standing joke, but 
there is a goed deal of truthio it. When 
money is to be raised, or discipline to be 
udministered, the term laymen is always 
understood as including laywomen. If 
this be so in matters of duty and responsi- 
bility, why should it not be the same also 
in matters of honor and privilege? 

—_o-0o—_____ 


The Norwegians have « proverb, ‘No 
one rides so fast that our Lord will not 
sometime overtake him.” This proverb is 
especially brought to mind by the effort the 
Michigan Legislature is making to prevent 
fraudulent voting. ‘They first deliberately 
voted down the bill giving municipal suf- 
‘They thus shut out from 
all share in voting the class which is shown 
by the records of prisons and jails, and the 
list of tramps, to be the most law-abiding 
class. ‘They then proceed to try to secure 
an honest ballot. In this effort they pro- 
vide that the male voter who ‘‘cannot 
read or for any reason cannot mark his 
ballot,” shall have an ‘inspector’ to 
“mark his ballot for him.’? Thus they 
bring in all the male ignorance in the 
State and shut out all the educated 
women, the accomplished graduates of 
their university at Ann Arbor, like Alice 
Freeman the honored president of Welles- 
ly College, the women teachers, and the 
wise mothers all over the State. ‘The de- 
sire to prevent fraudulent voting is good, 
but the way of escape will not be found in 
the exclusion of honest people. The Nor- 
wegian proverb is close behind the Michi- 
gan Legislature. 

--———- — oo —_-_—__—_—_ 

The Congregationalist says that Dr. 
Cordley’s letter, describing the effects of 
municipal woman suffrage in Kansas, was 
written by request. ‘The Congregational- 
ist has fared like the New York Observer. 
The editor of the Observer was opposed to 
woman suffrage, and wanted some strong 
testimony against it. He wrote to a lady 
in Wyoming, the wife of a U. S. Judge 
and a leading member of the Presbyterian 
church, asking her to describe its practi- 
eal workings for his paper. She sent a 
letter testifying unqualifiedly in its favor 
—a letter which the suftragists have quoted 
ever since with great effect. By all means 
let our opponents continue to inquire, and 
to publish the result of their inquiries. 


“Tis sport to see the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard.” 


~~ #4 
The Christian Union publishes facts re- 


_ceived from a trustworthy correspondent 


in regard to the voting of women in Kan- 
sas: 


“In response to questions which he sent 
to leading men in twenty-five of the prin- 
cipal cities, he learned that about two-fifths 
of the women had registered and voted, 
and that these were generally the best 
women in their communities—women who 
were interested in the success of the tem- 
perance cause. Only four of the cities re- 
ported. that the worst women had regis- 
tered. Our correspondent says that as a 
class, the women ‘vote conscientiously, 
desire to secure a clean public service, are 
inclined to keep party politics out of local 
affairs, and have shown a natural shrinking 
from publicity and no undue aspiration 
for . In conclusion, he says that ‘if 


these qualities and characteristics do pot 
warrant By belief — a —_ oe 
impartial su prevail throughout 
Kaneas, it cmp then there is nothing 
than American politics.’ ’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROBLEMS CONSIDERED. 


Henry B. Blackwell, in the April Forum, 
replies as follows to Col. Higginson’s 
“Unsolved Problems”: 


Senator Hoar, addressing the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, once said that he was 
first converted to woman suffrage by find- 
ing that he could not argue against it for 
five minutes without denying the funda- 
mental principles of representative govern- 
ment. And Colonel Higginson said long 
ago: *‘Woman must be enfranchised . . . 
and there are no objections to this except 
such as would equally hold against the 
whole theory of republican government.” 
It is no wonder, therefore, that Colonel 
Higginson, stating in the January Forum, 
with rare literary ability, what the remon- 
strants regard as “‘unsolved problems,” 
has only succeeded in suggesting difficul- 
ties which experience has disproved, and 
in raising doubts long since outgrown. 

The change from a government of men 
alone to a government of men and women 
will certainly be very great. Its magni- 
tude, as Colonel Higginson truly says, is 
imperfectly comprehended both by friends 
and foes. Thisis not strange. ‘The many 
momentous changes from despotism to 
manhood suffrage have also been made 
without an adequate comprehension of 
their nature or clear prevision of their con- 
sequences. Yet these changes have been 
radical and fundamental. From a govern- 
ment like that of Russia or Turkey, which 
is the expression of the autocratic will of 
a single individual ruling by ‘divine right,” 
to our own, which is the expression of the 
aggregated will of millions of men ruling 
by “majority right” and the consent of 
(one half) the governed, the change has 
been slower and more difficult than will be 
that from a majority of one sex to a major- 
ity of both sexes. Because, when the rule 
of the majority is once conceded. and a 
suffrage based upon citizenship established, 
a complete and logical application of these 
principles is only an additional step in a 
path already traveled. 

Nor will the relative number of men or 
women in a community have any great 
weight in the determination of woman's 
enfranchisement, since it is impossible that 
all men and all women will ever be arrayed 
against each other at the ballot-box. More- 
over, under the forms of a republic, no 
violent revolution can be caused by the ad- 
mission of any new class, however numer- 
ous. When all women vote, all men will 
still remain voters. Men will not be ‘‘nu- 
merically as powerless as women now are” 
who have no votes. In fact, men will not 
be in a voting minority, even in Massachu- 
setts, for many years. ‘The idea that all 
women will vote at once, “like a tidal 
wave,” isa chimera. Political tastes and 
habits grow by exercise. Classes recently 
enfranchised do not all at once avail them- 
selves of their opportunity. Thus, in Mas- 
sachusetts, where men of foreign birth are 
numerous, only sixty per cent. of men vote, 
while in Kansas. peopled mostly by Amer- 
icans, ninety per cent. go to the polls. So 
in Wyoming Territory, when full woman 
suffrage was established, eighteen years 
ago, only a few of the women voted at first ; 
gradually more; and now, as we are as- 
sured by Judge Kingman, from actual in- 
spection of the poll lists, a larger propor- 
tion of the women than of the men habit- 
ually vote, the ratio being nine-tenths of 
the women and only eight-tenths of the 
men. One of the greatest difficulties in the 
working of manhood suffrage, in commu- 
nities not accustomed to it, is to get the 
voters to express at the polls any opinion 
whatever. Thus, in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican republics, under constitutions as 
democratic as our own, it is almost impos- 
sible to change an administration without 
an insurrection. 

The progress of government from des- 
potism to manhood suffrage has consisted 
in successive extensions of suffrage to 
classes previously disfranchised. Repeat- 
edly, if not usually, the newly admitted 
voters have outnumbered the former hold- 
ers of political power. The nobles have 
always outnumbered the despot whom 
they have controlled ; the voters ona prop- 
erty qualification have always outnum- 
bered the nobles whom they have supplant- 
ed; Jefferson's ‘‘white man’s government” 
counts more millions than the property-tax 
payers who alone were at first permitted 
to vote in twelve out of our thirteen States. 
In South Carolina and Mississippi, by the 
Fifteenth Amendment, in 1867, plantation 
slaves suddenly became, and have ¢ver 
since been, a majority of the legal voters. 
In other Southern States iron-clad test- 
oaths disfranchised most of the white men, 








and placed the negroes in a temporary ma- 
jority. The numerical preponderance of 
women in some States, therefore, is not a 
valid argument against their enfranchise- 
ment, nor likely greatly to retard it. 

Every extension of suffrage hitherto 
made has proved a public benefit. No ex- 
tension of suffrage, once made, has ever 
been wisely recalled. In no case has it ef- 
fected a political millennium, but the good 
has «always vastly outweighed the evil. 
Among them all there probably never was 
or will be so startling an innovation as was 
the enfranchisement of the freedmen by 
the Fifteenth Amendment. Suddenly to 
place the government of States in the 
hands of men whose very personality had 
been legally denied, who had been reared 
in enforced illiteracy and driven to their 
daily toil by the lash; men without prop- 
erty, without family, without the habit of 
self-control, of a different color and an 
alien race—this would have been strange 
enough; but it was imposed by the iron 
hand of the conqueror, as an instrument of 
coercion, as a visible evidence of subjuga- 
tion, without the concurrence and against 
the wishes of the entire body of men who 
had hitherto constituted these political 
communities; and the unwelcome status 
was enforced by federal bayonets. Negro 
suffrage, under such circumstances, was 
the crucial test of the republican principle. 
Woman suffrage, however suddenly inau- 
gurated, will never carry with it any such 
shock. It will come by a majority of legis- 
lative votes, as a part-of the existing order 
of society. The new voters will be gradu- 
ates of our free schools, a majority of our 
church members, and readers of our news- 
papers. Yet ‘**wisdom is justified of her 
children.”’ Universal manhood suffrage has 
been attended with serious evils. But it 
has reconstructed the entire South within 
a single generation, in the likeness of re- 
publican liberty. It has converted a seeth- 
ing volcano of disaflection and discontent 
into loyal and prosperous States. Proba- 
bly no communities in the world ever made, 
in twenty years, such rapid advances, ma- 
terial and moral, social and industrial, as 
the former slave States have made since 
1867. Men who forced negro suffrage on the 
reluctant South will not. long permit ‘tun- 
solved problems” to count against the en- 
franchisement of their mothers, sisters, 
wives, and daughters 

it is hardly worth while to discuss 
whether the rightfulness of woman suf- 
frage is as plain as was that of personal 
liberty. Suffice it that under American in- 
stitutions suffrage is a right and not a priv- 
ilege. It isa personal right, an inherent 
right, the right of every citizen of mature 
age and sound mind, not convicted of 
crime. Lucy Stone has well said: ‘*The 
right of the citizen to a voice in making the 
laws is the golden rule of political justice. 
Deny this and you justify despotism. On 
the principle of limited suffrage aristoc- 
racies are blameless and republican insti- 
tions are impossible.” ‘The Declaration of 
Independence is not a glittering general- 
ity, but a legal proclamation by the States 
of the principles on which their govern- 
ments are founded. All men are endowed 
with inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. To secure these 
rights (the rights of women equally with 
men) governments are instituted, ‘‘deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.”” The United States Consti- 
tution declares that ‘tall persons born or 
naturalized in the United States are citi- 
zens thereof and of the States in which 
they reside.” Women are persons, there- 
fore citizens; they are governed; suflrage 
is the only recognized form of political 
consent; therefore women, equally with 
other citizens, have a moral right, and 
should have a legal right, to vote. Its ex- 
ercise may be regulated, but not abrogated. 
It may be nullified by force or fraud, but 
the right remains; it inheres in the Amer- 
ican citizen. It is not a question of how 
many men or women will choose to exer- 
cise the suffrage, but of the right of any 
one citizen or class of citizens to exclude 
another. It is said that suffrage is nota 
personal right because a baby in its moth- 
er’s arms cannot vote. No more can a 
baby exercise its right to liberty or the 
pursuit of happiness. But the right in- 
heres in the infant, though it can only be 
fully exercised at legal maturity. The 
right to help make the law and impose the 
tax belongs alike to woman and man. Her 
exclusion is a personal wrong, as his ex- 
clusion would be a personal wrong. The 
indifference of the many and the hostility 
of the few have absolutely no bearing on 
the right of every individuul citizen to vote. 

_ (Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss Apa C. SWEET, in this week's 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, gives an interesting 
account of ‘‘Women in Government De- 
partments.” 





Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON has con- 
tributed a sketch of Mrs. Logan to the 
June number of the American Magazine 
The article includes some lively anecdotes 
of the period when Gen. Logan was gerv- 
ing in the field. 


Miss KATE FIELD was given a recep- 
tion at Salt Lake City, the other day, by 
the Woman's Relief Corps of the G. A. R., 
and was presented with a gold badge set 
with diamonds, in recognition of her ser- 
vices in securing anti-Mormon legislation. 


Miss Susan L. HALL has been appointed 
by Judge Knapp clerk of the court-at 
Great Falls, N. H. She is the first woman 
in New Hampshire to hold sucha position. 
She is young, but comes of a family of 
lawyers, and is well qualified. 


SUSAN COOLIDGE, (Miss Woolsey) has 
built a handsome house in Newport from 
the profits of her stories. She is notably 
fond of children and parrots. She has an 
ancient bird who parades up and down her 
lawn, communing with himself, and vis- 
itors say that he quotes volubly from his 
mistress’ writings. 


Miss MARA L, Pratt, of Malden, Mass., 
will present the first of a series of copy- 
righted articles upon “Primary Writing,” 
in the May number of Common Schoo! 
Education. .Her method of teaching 
youngest pupils the difficult art of writing 
is original and practical. ‘These articles 
will be welcomed by teachers of primary 
children. 


Miss MARGARETTA BOWLES, who has 


-just died in Columbia, Tenn., was rich, 


highly-educated, and a great traveller. 
She collected, at vast expense, the most 
valuable private museum now in the 
South. She has bequeathed this and her 
library to the Columbia Institute, where 
for nine years she has taught gratuitously, 
engaging at the same time in extensive 
charities. ; 


REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD preached 
three times, on Sunday, May 8,—twice in 
her own church in New Haven, and once 
in the edifice owned by the W.C.T. U. 
in West Haven, Conn. A woman gave 
the land for this building; women col- 
lected enough to build and furnish it. It 
is deeded to the W. C. 'T’. U., and is occu- 
pied by them and by the Sons of Temper- 
ance and similar societies, on alternate ov- 
easions. In Connecticut the order of 
Sons of Temperance is composed of the 
daughters as wellas the sons. A belief in 
woman suffrage prevails very generally 
among temperance workers. 


Miss JULIA ELIZABETH FORNERET has 
been installed as deaconess in the Episco- 
pal church by Bishop Potter, of New York. 
She is the first deaconess admitted to that 
church for nearly 400 years, und the first 
one ever created in America. A deacon- 
ess is vot a nun. She remains in the world, 
but all the while is engaged in church 
work. The Rutland (Vt.) Herald says: 
‘“*If this is all, there are from three to ten 
deacouesses in every church whenever an 
entertainment is to be given, only they are 
not called by that name. Sometimes they 
have been spoken of as the drudgery com- 
mittee. But by any other name they are 
just as sweet, and it is a good sign that the 
church means to be just when it confers 
honor upon such deserving ones.” 


Mrs. MARGARET E. PARKER, of Eng- 
land, proposes a plan to celebrate the 
queen’s jubilee by helping poor English 
women out to California. She says the 
‘“‘want” columns of English’ papers are 
crowded with advertisements of women 
offering to go out as ‘‘mother’s help” or 
nursery governesses for $60 a year, or to 
do housework merely for a home. She 
was assured in Los Angeles that if a thou- 
sand women able to do housework were 
brought there on Monday, on Saturday 
there would not be one left They would 
all have found places where they would 
be well paid and a blessing to overworked 
housekeepers. Mrs. Parker proposes that 
a committee of men and women be formed 
in California to make arrangements for 
cheap transit and a place to receive those 
who would come, and a féw practical 
women to take an interest in getting them 
into suitable positions. English philan- 
thropists would do the rest. This is one 
of the best plans yet proposed for cele- 
brating Victoria’s jubilee. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PROBLEMS CONSIDERED. 
(Concluded from First Page.) 

Nothing can be more groundless than the 
fear that the mingling of men and women 
at the caucus, at the town-meeting, and at 
the polls, will endanger morality. Colonel 
Higginson, on a former occasion, has thus 
refuted the objection that “‘woman suf- 
frage will lead to a dangerous intimacy of 
the sexes” : 

“As no political intimacy would exceed that 
which already exists or may exist between the 
} poe and his patients, the clergyman and 

is parishioners, the school-superintendent and 
his teachers, the merchant and his book-keepers, 
the mill-owner and his operatives, the objection 
is idle. If you honestly prefer Turkish institu- 
tions, go and live where they prevail; but, if the 
American system is the best, let it be made con- 
sistent with itself.” 

‘The seclusion of women and the segrega- 
tion of the sexes are the’ bane of morals. 
In all ages and countries where the virtue 
of women has been thus ‘‘protected,” dis- 
astrous results have followed. American 
women walk the streets unveiled, go unat- 
tended to public meetings, speak unques- 
tioned to mixed audiences, travel without 
escort, are active members and officers of 
churches, take leading parts in literary, 
artistic, scientific, and philanthropic so- 
cieties, engage in business, practice law 
and medicine, preach, lecture, sing, play, 
hold public offices, and in thirteen States 
vote for school committees; they enjoy 
more personal freedom and exercise larger 
social responsibilities as the years go by. 
Are they thereby demoralized? Nobody 
believes it. ‘The result is more virtue, not 
less; fewer scandals, not more. Itis not 
usually these active and useful women who 
are sullied by the breath of calumny. It 
is not the advocaies of woman suffrage, 
men or women, who multiply divorces. 
The “intestine feuds which twenty years 
ago rent the woman suffrage movement” 
were not caused by ‘‘suspicion” or private 
scandals. The point of dispute was 
whether George Francis Train and Victoria 
C. Woodhull should be recognized as edi- 
tors of woman suffrage papers, and invited 
to speak on woman suflrage platforms; 
and whether the discussion of woman suf- 
frage should be complicated with that of 
delicate and difficult social questions. 
The Beecher-Tilton controversy, to which 
Colonel Higginson alludes, did not grow 
out of the woman suffrage agitation, and 
had no direct connection with it. Fore- 
bodings of possible evil to grow out of 
“the utterly unrestricted mingling of men 
and women in periods of great exvitement 
and under the strongest inducements to 
use whatever means of influence may prove 
most potent in dealing with one another,” 
are as baseless as were those of Professor 
Agassiz (one of the purest and noblest of 
men), once expressed in my hearing, dur- 
ing a discussion of co-education. Speaking 
of mixed classes of young men and women, 
the Cambridge professor said he feared 
that if, at eighteen years of age, he had 
been a member of such a class, he might 
have found it difficult to fix his undivided 
attention upon his studies. But the expe- 
rience of mixed classes in Oberlin, since 
1832, and more recently in almost all Amer- 
ican colleges and universities west of the 
Hudson River, has shown that nothing so 
conduces to the good manners and morals 
of the students as the companionship of 
the sexes in the recitation rooms and social 
life of these institutions. It is too late to 
revive monastic fallacies. 

It is suggested that ‘‘woman suffrage 
will hardly promote, at first, the purity 
and decency of political campaigns.” We 
think otherwise. In Wyoming and Wash- 
ington Territories, politicians always ask 
of a possible candidate: ‘*Will the women 
vote for him?” If he is known to be im- 
moral, he is not ‘‘available.” ‘The danger 
is not that men and women in public life, 
under universal suffrage, will be unjustly 
charged with immorality. It is that, 
under an exclusively masculine suffrage, 
men of notoriously dissolute life are often 
elevated to office in disregard of the af- 
front thereby offered to good morals. 
When women vote, a higher standard of 
public and private morals will prevail. 

Opponents of woman suffrage are not 
always convinced by the arguments of its 
friends, but the fault is not in the argu- 
ments. The same was true in the anti- 
slavery agitation. I once asked a Ken- 
tucky slaveholder how he reconciled hold- 
ing men in bondage with the principle 
that all men have aright toliberty. ‘You 
talk,” he said, ‘tas if niggers were white 
men.” ‘*Are they not men?” lurged. ‘‘Not 
in the sense you mean,” he answered. He 
added that “niggers did not want to be 
free unless they were perverted by aboli- 
tion emissaries,” and depicted the fright- 
ful evils that would follow emancipation 
—amalgamation, miscegenation, massacre, 
and a war of races. Emancipation came, 
and no such results followed. Wendell 
Phillips swept away these pessimistic 
vapors of a morbid imagination in one ad- 
mirable sentence : 


“In all social the most far. 

Y pers openeee rt -seeing 
pay emg Ask yourself on all such occa- 
sions if there be any element of and 
im the question, any principle of clear 





With the perfect and abstract right, and trast God 
to see that it shall prove the , 

And Colonel Higginson knocks down 
the whole card-castle of groundless sur- 
mises in his significant closing sentence : 

“Meanwhile, it must always be remembered 
that the main object of the woman suffrage 
movement is not specific but general. If it bene- 
fits society and legislation as a whole, so much 
the better; but its immediate aim is to secure for 
woman two things which our political system 
now denies her—self-respect and self-protection.” 

We may add, that when the disfran- 
chised half of our citizens have thus se- 
cured self-respect and _ self-protection, 
“society and legislation as a whole” will 
be benefited accordingly. 

It is said that women do not want to 
vote, although they have made a more per- 
sistent demand for suffrage than has ever 
been made by any or all classes of men. 
No petitions for suffrage of any great num- 
ber or magnitude have ever been made by 
male citizens. The poor white men did 
not ask for it in 1790. The freedmen did 
not ask for it in 1867. ‘The agricultural 
laborers of England, recently enfranchised 
by Mr. Gladstone, did not ask for it. In 
each case, suffrage was given without 
their asking, by politicians, for party pur- 
poses. Contrast the apathy of these dis- 
franchised men with the interest among 
women, as shown by hundreds of thou- 
sands of names appended to woman suf- 
frage memorials and petitions to Congress 
and State Legislatures during the past 
thirty years. ‘The true expression of a 
class is not given by majorities, but by its 
enlightened representatives. Most of the 
women eminent in literature, art, educa- 
tion, philanthropy, and reform are arrayed 
in the ranks of the suffragists. 

It is said that women will not vote if 
allowed, and the numerically insignificant 
statistics of school-committee suffrage are 
cited. These figures prove that only intel- 
ligent, publie-spirited women have as yet 
taken the trouble to vote, and that the re- 
sult has been good as far as it has gone. 
Under parallel circumstances few men 
would vote. 

In special elections like these most men 
take no interest, and accordingly such 
elections are a favorite device for carrying 
measures of doubtful popularity. In Bos- 
ton, a few years ago, a “special” election 
was held to decide whether parks should 
be inaugurated. It involved an expendi- 
ture of millions, present and prospective. 
Only one voter in twelve voted for parks ; 
yet the measure was carried, because only 
one voter in fourteen took the trouble to 
vote against them. Give women live 
political issues; apply to them the means 
used to rouse male voters, and their re- 
sponse will in time become as general. 

In England, for eighteen ears, single 
women and widows have had fuil munici- 
pal suffrage upon the same terms as men. 
In all the recent debates in Parliament 
over full suftrage for women, the friends 
of the measure have emphasized the fact 
that municipal suffrage bas worked well, 
and the opponents have not denied it. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his speech against including 
women in his franchise bill, acknowledged 
that they had exercised municipal suffrage 
‘“‘without detriment, and with great advan- 
tage.” Such an admission, from such a 
source, ought to be conclusive. But facts 
ure more conclusive still. After twelve 


years’ experience of municipal woman suf- 


frage in England, Parliament voted to ex- 
tend it to the women of Scotland; and 
within three years it has been extended 
also to the women of Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Manitoba. In Toron- 
to, this year and last, reformed city gov- 
ernments have been elected by majorities 
due largely to the votes of women. 

In Wyoming Territory, where women 
vote on all questions, nine-tenths of all 
the women vote. We are told that the 
actual scale of this experiment is small. 
So was the population of Athens extreme- 
ly small. Yet that little town of Greece, 
which stood for the same immortal princi- 
ple of representative government, solved 
many weighty problems, and will be re- 
membered when the swarming millions of 
Persia and India are forgotten. So will it 
be with Wyoming. Governor Campbell, 
in 1874, in his message to the third Legis- 
lative Assembly, said: 

“The experiment of granting to woman a voice 
in the Government, which was inaugurated for 
the first time in the history of our country by the 
first slative Assembly of Wyoming, has now 
been for four years. 1 have heretofore 
taken occasion to express my views in regard to 
the wisdom and justice of this measure, and my 
conviction that its adoption has been attended 
only by good results. ‘wo years more of obser- 
vein of the practical working of the system 
have only served to deepen my conviction that 
what we, in this Territory, have done, has been 
well done; and that our system of impartial suf- 
frage is an unqualified success.” 

Governor Thayer, in 1876, said: 

“Woman suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, and has 
during the time increased in popularity and in 


the confidence of the people.” ‘ 
Governor Hoyt, in 1882, said: 
“Under it we have better laws, better officers, 
better institutions, better morals, a higher 


and 
ee ee eee 
exist. Not one the predicted evils, such as 
loss of native delicacy and disturbance of home 
relations, has followed in its train. The great 





ot women, best of have 
body ons ot ame 
boon, and exercise it as a duty. Ina 
word, after twelve years happy 

woman is so thoroughly and es- 
tablished in yee yrs 
that, them all, no voice is ever a in 
protest st or in question of it.” 


Governor Warren, in 1885, wrote: 


“Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wy- 
oming, as elsewhere, the of 


In Washington ‘Territory, two general 
and two special elections have been held 
since women were enfranchised, in 1883. 
Chief-Justice Roger S. Greene, in 1885, 
wrote Senator Hoar: 

“I am more and more impressed with the 
fundamental wisdom and practical excellence of 
woman suffrage. Not a single ill- uence as 
yet appears. Five-sixths of those who were 

ualified voted at our last general election, and I 

0 not believe that there is in our Territory to- 
day a single well-informed and decent woman 
who would willingly give up ber right to vote.” 

Senator Hoar adds: ‘No testimony on 
the Pacific coast could surpass, if any 
could equal in value, that of Chief Justice 
Greene.” 

In Utah women have voted very gener- 
ally for eighteen years. Apparently they 
are about to be disfranchised by Congress 
precisely because they do vote. 

Every great extension of suffrage hith- 
erto has been effected by party leaders for 
party purposes. It is, therefore, unsafe 
to affirm that ‘‘women will be enfran- 
chised on general principles, if at all.” 
The debate and vote in the United States 
Senate, January 25, 1887, point toward an 
opposite conclusion. Twenty-four sena- 
tors, all Republicans, voted or were paired 
for woman suffrage; forty-one senators— 
fourteen Republicans and twenty-seven 
Democrats—voted or were paired against 
it. Thus nearly two-thirds of the Repub- 
lican senators were for woman suffrage, 
while all the Democratic senators were 
against it. Again, of the forty-one votes 
and pairs from New England and the Mid- 
dle, Western, and Pacific States taken 
together, twenty-four—a majority—were 
for woman suffrage, and only seventeen— 
a minority—againstit. But all the twenty- 
seven senatorial votes from the Southern 
States were against it. Thus the woman 
suffrage votes represented the most pro- 
gressive sections and the strongholds of 
Republicanism. 

The general welfare will be greatly pro- 
moted by the voting of women. Their 
votes are needed, most of all, because 
women difter from men in position and 
character. ‘*The impassable gulfs of tem- 
perament and experience” which Colonel 
Higginson truly says separate them from 
men, will never, let us hope, be overcome. 
The woman most needed as a voter will 
always be the most womanly woman—the 
woman most unlike a man. A govern- 
ment of men and women will have the 
masculine characteristics with the femi- 
nine attributes superadded. Consider 
what the latter are. Women are less in- 
fluenced than men by mere physical appe- 
tite and passion, more influenced by affec- 
tional and religious considerations. They 
are more gentle and peaceable, more sym- 
pathetic and humane, more chaste, tem- 
perate, cautious, and economical. Are 
not these the very qualities lacking in pub- 
lic life? Women are more law-abiding 
than men. Ten men are convicted of 
crimes where one woman is thus convicted. 
Now, the qualities more largely developed 
in woman must affect legislation when 
directly expressed at the  ballot-box. 
Every class that votes makes itself felt in 
the government. If women are less bel- 
ligerent than men, their votes will be a 
power for peace; if more temperate, their 
votes will promote temperance; if more 
chaste, they will promote purity; if more 
economical, they will check reckless ex- 
penditure; if more law-abiding, they will 
promote law and order. 

A political society of men alone isa one- 
sided affair, and a political society of 
women alone would be equally at fault. 
Both sexes are needed, as helpmeets, each 
for the other. Voting is an authoritative 
expression of reason and conscience. The 
brute force of society is at the call of the 
law, but law is superior to brute force. 
Voting is not a masculine, nor a feminine, 
but a human function. Woman suffrage 
will not array women against men, but 
will unite men and women for the general 
welfare. In public as in private life, in 
the State as in the church and ip the home, 
men and women will be not rivals nor 
enemies, but co-workers. Women will be 
called upon by men to help save society 
from its vices, and they will respond to 
the call. Not because women are wiser 
or even better than men, but because they 
are different, and this difference needs 
to be represented. We want neither 
smoking-car politics nor petticoat govern- 
ment, but a State and national home, 
witere good fathers and good mothers are 
alike indispensable, ‘in honor preferring 
one another.” 

Henry B. BLACKWELL. 





—————— 
APTER-SOTES FROM KANSAS. 

The historic importance which attaches 
to the first voting of women in Kansas 
gives special interest to trustworthy ac- 
counts of the facts. All the more is this 
the case since false reports have been 
widely circulated and eagerly credited by 
the opponents of equal rights for women. 
The following extracts from a private 
letter from Emporia show the facts as 
they occurred there: 

“The election was very quiet and orderly. 
Not once in the whole day (and I was at 
every polling-place several times) did [ 
see the slightest sign of drunkenness. 
There was no loud talking, no signs of 
anger or of ill-breeding, no smoking or 
profanity at the polling-places. ‘The mayor 
ys apr in each of the four voting pre- 
cinets one lady clerk and one lady judge 
of election. ‘These were all in their places 
at the opening of the polls—8 A. M.—go- 
ing about their work in a quiet, business- 
like way, as if it had always been the cus- 
tom. They were all of them at their post 
until nearly midnight, counting the votes. 
it would have done your heart good to 
have been here on that day. It was not 
like a holiday, for everybody was quiet, 
and yet the streets were thronged with 

ople. It was a day many of us have 
ong looked forward to with anxious wait- 
ing, and it will be long remembered. 

oman suffrage bas become a fact in Kan- 
sas, and we have stepped into our new po- 
sition so quietly that the only ogg 
markable about it is the thought, ‘Why 
bave we vot done this before? So it will 
be everywhere. 

**Political parties play almost no part in 
our city elections here in Emporia. Itisa 
— of men, and, with a majority of 

e best men and women, the chief aim is 
to elect men (and especially a mayor) who 
will be energetic in enforcing the laws. 
The mayor chosen at the recent election 
was—ten years ago—a wholesale liquor 
dealer, and of course the temperance 
women could not forget that. He openl 
pledged himself, however, to do all in his 
power “to faithfully enforce all laws—- 
municipal, State, and national.” This 
means, of course, enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory law. We have no saloons here, 
and, under the new law, it will be extreme- 
ly difficult for druggists to violate the law 
to any great extent, especially since they 
know that the eyes of temperance women 
are upon them, and these women are 
armed with the ballot. 

**Since living in a prohibition State, noth- 
ing could induce me to go back to any 
other State to live. We have much here 
yet to purify; but, thank God! we have 
got rid of the saloon, and it can never 
come back. Poor Leavenworth has had a 
desperate struggle over this question, and 
the end is not yet; but it will come, and it 
will come largely through the influence 
and the votes of the women of Leaven- 
worth.” 





~~. 
or 


LETTER FROM MRS. SAXON, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I think if anything could arouse the peo- 
ple to the consciousness that the truth is 
not always told concerning outrages 
against the negroes of the South, it would 
be the fact that such a statement was 
made as this in regard to the negroes vot- 
ing in Leavenworth: ‘*They were driven 
to the polls and voted like cattle.” The 
party so writing had counted on the 
negroes giving an overwhelming vote to 
them; and, in their opinion, voting under 
Mrs. Gougar's influence on the moral side, 
was evidence of *‘bulldozing.” 


I do not believe that a single instance of. 


insult, rudeness, or undue enthusiasm, 
even, can be honestly given concerning the 
voting in any part of the State. I have 
letters from men and from women, all en- 
dorsing the movement, and many who op- 
posed it are now in its favor. One of the 
senators who opposed woman suffrage, 
and gave his vote against it, because he 
thought ‘‘only bad women would vote,” 
met a friend the other day, and the subject 
came up. 

*“*Why, bless my soul, Tom,” he cried, 
“T am all out in my calculations. Four 
hundred women voted in my town, and 
not a single one that did not rank as a 
thoroughly respectable woman. I[ think 
the best thing we can do now is strike 
out the word male and put the whole mat- 
ter right where it ought to be. [am con- 
vinced, from what I know of our farming 
population, that it will be a good thing, 
and no distinction should be made.” 

Any one may feel proud of Kansas in 
this matter, and if it were not for the 
wind, I should say it was the very best 
State in the Union. [I visited the ruins of 
the houses in Blue Mound yesterday, 
caused by the cyclone of the twenty-first ; 
and if ever any one saw well-prepared 
kindling. wood, it was there—scattered 
over the ground just as if you took a hand- 
ful of corn and gave it a toss in the air and 
it fell, scattered around. A large school- 
house, a church, and eight or ten houses, 
were in utter ruin—not a bench in the 
church was left whole, the enormous 
stove broken in two like a pipe-stem ; sew- 
ing-machines with the tops wrenched off 
and wheels gone; carpets and wire win- 
dow gauze, whipped into rags, on fence- 
posts: wash-boilers battered, as if by a 
hammer; iron kettles with the bottoms 
out and not in any way cracked; hundreds 
of fruit-cans emptied of their contents, 
beaten shapeless, lay among the ruins. 
Here a poor little heifer calf with a broken 








with the splinters that once were a 

and the insurance men were cavilling as to 
what should be docked, and trying to gu 
out of paying all the insurance money, 

Last night a violent wind-storm ros 
about twelve o’clock, and for three hours 
I thought the house would certainty blow 
away in Garnett. Yet, take it all in aj, 
Kansas, its good laws, and its noble mep 
and women, have decided me to live with. 
in its borders ; my daughter, now a widow, 
comes with her two boys, and we cast 
our lots together in the State. I have 
located at Enterprise, near Laura Johns, in 
Salina, so that we can see each other, and, 
God willing, the best efforts that can be 
put forth will be used in fully organizing 
the State for suffrage work. If the Re. 
publicans are wise, they will act promptly 
in this matter. The negroes want the 
word ‘*white” struck out of the Constity. 
tion, and if the Republicans want to keep 
the good ground they have won, they will 
sweep the word ‘‘male” out with the word 
white. 

Do not believe a word you read oppos- 
ing and vilifying the suffrage work. | 
have just had a letter from Mrs. L. M. 
Bedell, of Chetopah, and she writes, as so 
many others have written, **The right pre- 
vailed; our ticket was elected; the men 
stood by us nobly.” 

The Anthony Suftrage Union is the most 
active one in the State that I have me 
with, and never did men glory in their 
women as they did in Anthony on election 
day. The W. C. T. U. is a strong one 
there, and all are earnest and courageous, 

ELIZABETH L. Saxon. 

Garnett, Kan., May 1. 
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A WOMAN’S REIGN 3,500 YEARS AGO, 





In his illustrated lectures on Egypt and 
Palestine, Dr. Addison D. Crabtre says 
that ‘‘woman’s reign has ever been marked 
as a time of peace and prosperity.” He 
adds : 


During the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty 
the daughter of Thothmes assumed the 
royal purple, and inaugurated a reign of 
tranquillity and prosperity in lieu of her 
father’s reign, which was one of retribu- 
tion, war, and suffering. She threw uside 
the woman's veil, and, assuming male at- 
tire, came forth in all the royal appurte- 
nances of dress and regalia of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh. Her maiden name of Hatasu was 
changed to Ma-Ka-Ra, under which honor- 
ific or crown title she reigned during fil- 
teen years. [Circa 1600, 1585 B. C.] She 
revered the name of her father, and paid 
lasting homage to his memory by continv- 
ing the works begun by him on the ten- 
ples of Amen-ra, and pr«jected and erected 
the grand avenue of Sphynxes (represented 
in colors in this lecture) leading up to the 
gate-tower at ‘'hebes, and the obelisks, 
ninety-nine feet in height, of polished red 
granite with gold caps. The temple it 
self, erected by her in conjunction with her 
brother, was a most maguificent structure, 
which rose, terrace upon terrace, from the 
river-front to the solid cliff behind. Init 
were tombs for her royal progenitors and 
successors. 

Her architect was Semnut, who was most 
zealous in executing the _— conception 
of his royal mistress, and whose records, 
engraven deep on the face of those vast 
works, and upon his own petrous statue, 
not only testify to this fact but create 4 
smile on the lips of the student who reads 
them 3,400 years later! Semput says: 

“I loved Aim (queen Hatasu) and gained the 
admiration of the Jord of Egypt. He made me 
ge. . . + I lived during the reign of my King 

a-ka-ra; may he live forever!” 


On assuming the crown alone, on the 
death of her (younger) brother, Thothmes 
IL., she obliterated every trace of his as#0 
ciated reign, and, wherever she erased bis 
name, she caused her own to be substi 
tuted. Priests and lords were willing su’ 
jects to her gentle commands, and Egyp' 
enjoyed unbroken prosperity and tranquil- 
lity during her peaceful and brilliant reig®- 

But another smile is created at her only 
alliance with foreign powers; it was with 
the queen of the fairy land of ‘Punt. 
This was situated, as is supposed, on the 
shore (sic/) of the far oft sea in Arabis- 
She fitted out a grand embassy to this 
as Queen of Punt,” which arrived 0 
due time in the strange land, where 
houses, ‘cone-shaped and of straw,” were 
set on tiles, whose inhabitants were strange 
birds and rare beasts, and everything wo” 
derful. But this ‘‘fairy queen” was ™ 
most wonderful of all. She came out, s\ 
tended by her husband and royal house 
hold, to meet the expedition. She was 0% 
a fairy, however, as they had os mg” but 
“an enormously fat woman riding on # 
ass,” which bent under his prod 
burden. “She, this queen of fairy land “! 
Egyptian fancy, was in truth an 

ainful to look upon; not merely fat, 

loated and swollen in such an ext 
nary manner as to render it probable or 
although ‘Queen of Punt,’ she was a lepé! 
Such is the record deciphered from hier? 
glyphics cut in stone nearly four thousand 
years ago! 

But if these things astonished the 
tians, this queen's liberality and 
capped the climax. Ships were 
and laden with all manner of strange sin 
for the adored queen of tf ae from 
marvellous productions of nd of Pati. 
2 ack orragn Io cony ah 

incense, ngs y 
inlaid with sweet balm, and — 
for the eyes of Egyptian women; 
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Pp 
Hatasu is one o 
history. Thothmes III., her brother and 
successor, was the famous warrior ‘‘Necho- 

} of the Bible, “who came up to 
fight in the Valley of Megiddo.” 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., May 5, 1887. 
Kditors Woman's Journal: ; 

We have elected a woman school-direct- 
or in Colorado Springs. The successful 
eandidate, Mrs. Susan T’. Dunbar, is a 
Massachusetts woman, and was brought 
forward by the W. C. TI. U. She was 
elected by a majority of 112, the whole 
number of votes being 660. 

We had the support of the best people 
of the city, and, on the eve of election, 
suecess seemed sure; but, when the polls 
opened, it was found that the whiskey 
men had taken the matter up. One of our 
apothecaries (?), who is supposed to sell 
more whiskey than drugs, worked against 
us vigorously. Carriages were sent all 
about the city to gather up every disreput- 
able drunkard and loafer to be found, to 
yote against the women. ‘he crowd of 
yagabonds poured in, half drunk, smack- 
ing their lips in anticipation of the drinks 
they were to get for their votes, until we, 
fora time, fuared defeat. But there is a 
limit to the supply even of drunkards and 
loafers, and we were not whipped. 

The clergymen, the college professors, 
nearly all our best business men, were 
with us. The women who voted (and 
there were hundreds of them) were the 
best in town—ladies of the best social 
position, means, cultivation, and thought- 
ful earnest workers, Christian mothers, 
whose one thought was the good of the 
schools, all joined in voting for Mrs. Dun- 
bar. No one will ever say again, in Colo- 
rado Springs, that voting is unladylike. 

A pretty incident of the campaign was 
this: We had nominated two candidates, 
expecting there would be two vacancies 
upon the board; but a change in the law, 
made in the very last days of the Legislu- 
ture, left but one. Each lady promptly 
withdrew in favor of the other; but the 
elder lady, who had the claim of seniority 
of residence and priority of nomination, 
insisted that the younger should be the 
candidate, because her experience in teach- 
ing made her the better fitted. We reluc- 
tantly gave up our first candidate, conced- 
ing the justice of her argument; and she 
went out and canvassed bravely for Mrs. 
Dunbar, and came to the polls to vote for 
her with a little array of her own friends, 
whose votes she had won by her keen 
logie., 

It was areal grief, and the only draw- 
back to full enjoyment of our success, that 
both women could not go in. Never was 
4 more perfect ticket offered to a set of 
voters than ours, in its entirety. Among 
our strongest allies was the rector of Grace 
Church, Rev. A. R. Keifer. He helped us, 
from the first, in a hundred ways. He 
was always ready with advice and sym- 
pathy. He delivered a lecture, in a course 
by home speakers, in the latter part of 
March. In this he took occasion to eulo- 
gize woman, and to make an eloquent, for- 
cible plea for her enfranchisement. He 
then took up the question of women upon 
school-boards, and put it before the people 
in a new light. Nothing could have been 
better than his arguments. He made many 
Converts, each of whom meant a vote at 
the election, and his address virtually 
opened the campaign. The next day we 
atneéunced our candidates, and went on, 
from strength to strength, to victory. 

JULIA A. SABINE. 
+0 e—-—__. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER ON POLITICS. 


Rade force, all manner of uproarious, 
selfish passions, and base frauds, secreted, 
o blossoming out upon the skin—these 
‘re characteristic of our public affairs. 
But they are exactly what we should ex- 
bect would characterize the administra- 

of man, separated from the direct in- 
tence of woman. Without the amelior- 
ation which woman’s nature is capable of 
Producing upon him, man stands as trees 
stand in this wintry night—strong enough 
of root, strong enough of trunk, and 
enough of branch, but without a 

leat and without a blossom. They cast no 
and are bleak, rugged, and cheer- 
Pd bachelors must needs always be! 
Summer comes to man till leaves come 
‘nd blossoms come. And, as it is in the in- 
Pp as it is in the family, so it Is in 
“vi and public affairs. The masculine 


‘that balmy, spic 





element, whatever strength it may have, 
whatever cogency of lower human wis- 
dom—wisdom relating to materialities—is 
deficient in heroic justice, in disinterested 
kindness, in real moral refinement. . These 
are the very elements which our public 
affairs need. Woman is appointed for the 
refinement of the race. She is God’s sec- 
ular ordinance for purity and goodness. 
Shall we understand her power, and em- 
ploy it directly, or shall we ignorantly and 
by accident take her indirect usefulness ?— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


THE ILLITERATE CLASSES. 


The Boston Herald says: 


The danger of giving the right of suf- 
frage to the illiterate classes is usually ex- 
aggerated; first, for the reason that even 
among the educated only a portion are to be 
found who have so comprehended the 
questions at issue, in any given election, as 
to vote independently; all others simply 
follow what they regard as the better 
judgment of those who have studied these 

uestions; and this is precisely what the 
illiterate voter does, says a writer in the 
New Princeton Review for May. But, 
again, the illiterate, as a class, are impo- 
tent for harm to the government, except 
through the agency of political parties, 
and we have already seen the powerless- 
ness of oe to do us harm by reason 
of the check which they have put upon 
each other. We concede that illiteracy is a 
serious obstacle to good government, and 
therefore nee: in the power of the bal- 
lot, when placed in the hand of an igno- 
rant man, to wake him > to a new life 
and nobler aspirations, while it is his pass- 
port to the political party which imme- 
diately helps him in securing his rights. 
A man who was asked whether he did not 
think oe woe of children upon his 
lawn injured the grass, replied that he did, 
but that he failed to see that it injured the 
children,—a reply not inapplicable to the 
question before us. 








FIVE NEW LEAFLETS. 


Five new leaflets are now ready: 
‘Woman Suffrage in Wyoming,” ‘Senator 
Anthony for Woman Suffrage,” ‘‘Henry 
Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage,” and 
‘*Woman Suffrage Man’s Right,” by Henry 
Ward Beecher. The last two contain Mr. 
Beecher’s great speech on woman suffrage, 
delivered in 1860, and lately reprinted in 
the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. Price of each 
leaflet, 10 cents per hundred at this office, 
or 15 cents per hundred post-paid, by mail. 
Also, ‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women,” (double leaflet,) 20 cents per 
hundred, or 30 cents per hundred, post- 
paid by mail. Address WomAN’s JouR- 
NAL, Boston, Mass. A. 8. B. 
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MISS SHAW IN OHIO. 





Rev. Annie H. Shaw says, in a private 
letter from Cleveland, dated May 4: 

I never had such a week of genuine good 
meetings as last week. The great Opera 
House was crowded and overflowing every 
time, and the «- showed me every pos- 
sible attention. ne club of young men, 
who attended in a body every night, read 
and presented me with a set of resolutions 
the last evening. They were such a fine 
set we men that it was very pleas- 
ant. I return to Chillicothe Saturday. 


oo 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 








Patents have been granted to women dur- 
ing the week ending May 3, 1887, as fol- 
lows: 

Ella N. Gaillard, New York, Combined 
Needle and Cord and method of uniting the 
same. 

Marie Danos, New Iberia, La., Cotton- 
Scraper, 

Minnie M. Costline, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Carpet-fastener. 

Lucy C. Valentine, Boston, Design for 
Carpet. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Frenchman—Ah! mon ami. I am natu- 
ralized. Englishman—Well, but what do 
you gain by that? Frenchman—Vaterloo. 


Bobby (returned from an errand)—Ma, 
Miss Smith is gettin’ blind, I think. Moth- 
er—Why, Bobby? Bobby—Because when 
I went into the hall, she said, **Bobby, 
where's your hat?” and there it was on my 
head all the time. 


In Bermuda. Poetic Caller (who has 
come down on the last steamer)— What is 
odor that wafts in at 
the casement, and seems to send the new 
life spinning through my sluggish, North- 
ern blood? Practical Caller (who has 
been there three weeks)—Onions. 


Willie Anderson was a resident of Kil- 
syth, and was one of the thinnest men ever 
seen, being ‘ta perfect rickle o’ banes.” 
He was continually ailing; and one day, 
on the doctor visiting him, and asking 
where he felt the most pain, he replied, 
**Weel, doctor, I’m that thin that I dinna 
0 yaaa it’s a sair stomach or a sair 

” 


Smith rsa the cover of his basket 
and displaying it full of fish)—Nice mess, 
eh, for one day’s sport? Brown—Yes. 
Did you catch ’em all yourself? Smith— 
Certainly. of course. n—Where did 
ou catch ’em? Smith (slyly)—Oh, ina 
ittle stream in Pennsylvania, not a thou- 
sand miles from here. But I can’t give 
the snap away, you know, old A 





Brown (sarcastically)—No, indeed , If I 
kuew where I could catch Spanish mack- 
erel in a Pennsylvania stream, I wouldao’t 
give the snap away, either.—N. Y. Sun. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








SeLectrep Essays or JoseruH Appison. With 
an Introduction by C. W. Winchester, Profess- 
or of English Literature in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. Boston: Chautauqua Press, Rand, Avery 
& Co. 1886. 


This is the second volume of “Garnet 
Series No. 2.” It will doa service to the 
present generation of readers by bringing 
into more prominence the simple and unaf- 
tected style and thought which charmed 
our English ancestors two hundred years 
ago. Simplicity and elegance are akin to 
immortality, and the essays of Addison are 
still interesting. Sir Roger de Coverly 
and the Vision of Mirzah retain their 
charm. ‘The advice Addison gives to 
wowen is equally good for suffragists and 
remonstrants pp tees be He begins it with 
an adroit little stroke of flattery, by way 
of sugar-coating the pill: 

**As our English women excel those of 
all nations in pew A they should endeay- 
or to outshine them in al! other accomplish- 
ments proper to the sex, and to distinguish 
themselves as tender mothers and faith- 
ful wives, rather than as furious partisans. 
. . . If they must be showing their zeal 
for the public, let it not be against those 
who are perhaps of the same family, or at 
the least of those who are of the same re- 
ligion and nation, but against those who 
are the open, professed, undoubted ene- 
mies of their faith. liberty, and country... 
Would our English ladies, instead of 
sticking on a patch against those of their 
own country. show themselves so truly 
public-spirited as to sacrifice every one her 
necklace against the common enemy, what 
decrees ought not to be made in favor of 
them?” Although full of wit and humor, 
the comments upon manners and morals 
are seldom ill-natured, and are marked by 
good sense and good feeling. 4H. B.B. 


eo) | ooo 
OCCASIONAL SPEAKERS. 


The following Massachusetts friends of 
woman suffrage may be occasionally se- 
cured as speakers to address meetings of 
the woman suffrage leagues, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts W. 5. A.: 


Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 

Julia Ward Howe, 241 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

Henry B. Blackwell, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain, Bos- 
ton. 


Mary F. Eastman, Tewksbury, Mass. 

William Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal 
Street. Boston. 

Adelaide A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Fred A. Claflin, Quincy. 

Cora Scott Pond, 5 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, 21 Atherton 
Street, Roxbury, Boston. 

Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson, P. O. 
Box 601, Newton. 

Ada C. Bowles, Abington. 

Huldah B. Loud. Rockland. 


Rev. Fred. A. Hinckley, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Miss Frances H. Turner, (Friday even- 
ings,) 171 Princeton Street, East Boston. 


Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West Newton. 


Later in the season Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
may be secured. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve 
human —, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥ 








A Great Barttte is continually going on in 
the human system. The demon of impure blood 
strives to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to drag victims to the grave. A 

reliable medicine like Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
s the weapon with which to defend one’s self, 
drive the desperate enemy from the field, and re- 
store peace and bodily health for many years. 
Try this peculiar medicine. 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKEF DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS ore a sure cure, 50c. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY. 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
@ postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 








days, if it is as their lities for laun ng 
Shades and Lace Gartains have never before : 


valled in this or any other country. 
or Telephone number 7222. ad 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustie. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal, 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fon. pressenaes to al- 


DOL ee bite te: 
For sale by all the leading dry goods houses. 











LONGFELLOW. 


FINAL MEMORIALS OF HENRY W. 
LONGFELLOW. By Samve. Lonoret- 
Low. 8vo. Uniform with the “Life.” With 
two new steel plates. In cloth, $3.00; half- 
calf or half-morocco, $5.50. 


“The beauty ot this treasure of a book, which 
makes us love and honor the lamented poet more 
and more, and which rounds out the beautiful 
record of a beautiful life.”—-Cambridge Tribune. 

“What richness of revelation concerning his 
personal life is to be found in this book! Every- 
thing in this volume has the character of a sum- 
mer afternoon about it. You are attracted to the 
life of the poet, as you are drawn to his poetry, 
because he makes you forget the cares and anxi- 
eties of life.”— Boston Herald. 


“Atthe appearance of the ‘Life,’ we remarked 
upon the loveliness of spirit, the tenderness of 
feeling, and the amiability of temper that always 
characterized the poet. One rises from the pres- 
ent volume of ‘Memorials’ with a sense of the 
same qualities in him of whom it treats, and with 
a feeling that it was good to have spent so much 
time in the company of so beautiful a spirit.”— 
Advertiser. 

“This book introduces the reader into the most 
intimate life of the beloved poet. His sweetness 
and charm of nature, his playful gentleness, his 
fine discrimination and inclusive sympathies are 
revealed here in a manner that could hardly be 
bérne by any other character in literary history.” 
—Traveller. 


DUE NORTH. 


By Maturin M. Ballou, Author of 
“Due South,” ‘Due West,” “Edgetools of 
Speech,” ‘‘Genius in Sunshine and Shadow:” 
$1.50. 

“Exceedingly interesting. One of the best of 
recent works of travel.” — National Baptist. 


**An Ideal Writer of Books of Travel, 
and blends instruction and entertainment in the 
most insidious manner. Next to going one’s self 
to the countries is the reading of Mr. Ballou’s 
own travel in them.”—Boston Globe. 


**We commend the Book, alike for its 
novel information and for its constant fascina- 
tion.”—Christian Leader. 


**He has the tact to travel without an 
object; he strolls. He sees things accidentally ; 
you feel that you might have seen the same 
things, under the same circumstances. He never 
lectures; rarely theorizes. It is as useful to read 
him as it is enjoyable to travel with him.”— 
Journal of Eaucation. 

‘He is a vivid portrayer of scenes 
visited, and in his descriptions, so admirably 
given, there is a self-evident authenticity that 
renders them charming.”—B. P. Shillaber. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL! 


Music as easily purchased at a 
distance of a thousand miles 
froma music store as at 
the side of its counter! 











Ditson & Co. call attention to their wonderful 
system of sending music and music books, by mail, 
to any part of the continent! 

Packages of music up to the weight of Four 
Pounds go readily by mail! 


Ditson & Co. are aware that a large portion of 
those who see and read their advertisements live at 
a distance from music stores. All who love music 
will find the newest and best Music Books faithfully 
described in their advertisements. Lists and cata- 
logues freely furnished, and all inquiries cheerfully 
answered by their corps of corresponding clerks. 


Understand, that by sending the Retail Price by 
Money Order, Registered Letter or Postal Note (or in 
small orders Postage Stamps), you can receive by Re- 
turn Mail, any one of DiTson & Co.’s thousands of 
music books, or tens of thousands of pieces of music. 


Do not neglect this convenient way of filling your 
house with the best of Songs, of Piano, Organ, or 
any kind of Instrumental pieces. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., 
449 & 451 Washington St., BOSTON. 








THE WOMAN'S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 

THE WOMAN'S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


Dress Reform Roons, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits sre Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 


FIRGTOL.A88 fe every reapect 
Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 

dend for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 












Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 

One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
religious only. We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 
Some of the latter have never been 
thought of as Sunday school books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 
cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 
a better reason. 

We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 

By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy” 
books, about a hundred of them. 

And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 
larity. 

For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 

Pansy Primary Library No.2 


Select Prunery Library, 
Library No. 


thirty books, net $7.50 
twenty books, net 5.00 
as’ a books, net 6.00 

fifty books, net 25,00 


TAbrary No. 10; twelve books, net 5,00 
Library No, Ll, twenty books, net 10,00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
52 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of Wom 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stone, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WEL. Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD Howeg, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, Louisa M. ALcoTT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 

WomMan’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JOURNAL.” Maria’ Mitchell. 


“Tt is an mons yf of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”-—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances E. Willard. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CiaRA BEWICK COLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 





THE WomAn’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Socia 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repreasion of Vice, and the Prevention of its - 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, { EDrTors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five popes, a Tnatte 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the peare 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
P. 0. Box 2554, New York City. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage 
Festival will take place this year in anni- 
versary week, ut the Hotel Vendome, on 
Monday evening, May 23, from 5 to 9.30 
P. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will pre- 
side; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will make 
an address of welcome; Mrs. Lucy Stone 
will speak of the condition of women in 
the South. Supper will be served at 
6.30 P. M., after which brief speeches will 
be made by invited guests from other 
States and active friends of the cause in 
New England. Among those who have 
been invited are U.S. Senators Hoar and 
Blair, Gov. Oliver Ames, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, of Chicago; Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York; Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, of lowa; Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of 
Indiana; and Rev. Eliza Wilkes, of Dako- 
ta. Tickets and seats at tables are limited 
to 200. Price $1.00 each. The occasion 
will be one of great interest. Mrs. Gougar 
will give a correct account of the cam- 
paign in Leavenworth and of the result 
of municipal woman suffrage in Kansas. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in the Meionaon (Tremont Tem- 
ple), Boston, commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 24, at 7.30 o'clock, and con- 
tinuing its sessions on Wednesday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening, May 25, at 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 
Speakers invited at the several sessions as 


follows: 
Tuesday Evening, 7.30. 


Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. F. 
A. Hinckley, Rev. Stopford W. Brooke, J. Ellen 
Foster. 

Wednesday Morning, 10.30. 


Mrs. J. W. Smith, Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
John Scales, Laura Moore, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, 
Frances Ellen Burr, Cora Scott Pond, H. 
Blackwell. 


Wednesday Afternoon, 2.30. 

Rev. C. P. Pitblado, F. A. Claflin, Mrs. A. A. 
Claflin, Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, Mrs. Kate Steven- 
son, Mrs. Ada C. Bowles. 

Wednesday Evening, 7.30. 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rey. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Mrs. “Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charies 


G. Ames. 
—_——_—_—_eso- - -——- 


OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘The annual convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Ohio will be held 
at Music Hall, Cleveland, ‘Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, May 24, 25, and 26. 
Three sessions daily. The evenings will 
be devoted to addresses by eminent speak- 
ers. Miss Susan B. Anthony will be pres- 
ent during the convention. 

The proposition to amend the constitu- 
tion of the O. W, 8. A. will be considered. 

We send kind greetings to all suffragists 
of Ohio, and ask their presence and co- 
operation. Entertainment will be fur- 
nished delegates and visitors. Those ex- 
pecting to attend, will please send their ad- 
dress to Mrs. M. J. Preston, 815 Fairmount 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

For information regarding reduced rail- 
road rates, address Mrs. N. Coe stewart, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Miss Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace and 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, will be among 
the speakers. 

Mrs. FRANCES M. CASEMENT. Pres. 

Mrs. Darius CADWELL, Ch. Ex. Com. 

Mrs. CorNELIA C. SWEZEY, Cor. Sec. 

Mrs. MARY SPARGO FRASER, Rec. Sec. 

—_—————_o-o—__—_——_——_——_ 


“THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 


The May Century editorially and by cor- 
respondence discusses the question of the 
government of great cities, and the failure 
of the present method. As a remedy, 
John D. Cutler, a New York merchant, in 
an open letter, proposes a government by 
guilds. He would have ‘‘males of lawful 
age grouped into a hundred guilds, more 
or less,” and each of these “from their 
own number should choose two or three 
members of the city council. These 
should choose the mayor, with full power 
to appoint and remove heads of depart- 
ments.” Theeditor of the Century, com- 


menting on this plan, quotes the German 


philosopher, Hermann Lotze, who says: 
“Such combinations, representing partly 
the most important callings (agriculture, 
‘manufactures, commerce, art, and science), 
partly the special local interests of differ- 








the wants of the whole.” 

But this plan leaves out wholly the 
largest and the most important Interest of 
all, viz.: that of the house-mothers, the 
home and family interest. 

Naturally, the home-makers are on the 
side of good government, because only 
under good government is their chief in- 
terest, the home, safe. ‘The temptations 
which beset other classes are absent from 
this. ‘The children are its chief treasure. 
It is for their safety that each mother 
thinks, first, and last, and all the time. ‘To 
omit this class from a place of power in 
the government of cities is to leave out the 
only one that can always be depended on 
to stand especially for those things on 
which the peace and the good of society 
depend. 

Wendell Phillips said, more than thirty 
years ago: ‘‘Woman suftrage has much to 
do with the government of great cities.” 
It is too late in the day to ignore or count 
out women, when radical improvement is 
sought in municipal governments. The 
result in Kansas is just in time to call the 
attention of earnest and thoughtful men 
to the new power that is ready and able to 
help. L. 8. 

—_--—---— #po— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE BY STATUTE. 


The right of every State Legislature to 
regulate suffrage by statute in all elections 
and for all officers not expressly named 
and otherwise provided for in the State 
Constitution, has never been doubted or 
denied except by the opponents of woman 
suffrage. ‘This right has been and is con- 
tinually exercised. Thus, last year, the 
appointment of police commissioners, 
hitherto vested by the Boston city charter 
in the Mayor, was transferred by the Legis- 
lature to the Governor. An appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the State is now pro- 
posed on the ground of unconstitutionality. 
But the Daily Transcript says: 


It is not at all probable that the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts will be in- 
fluenced in their opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the act creating the police 
board by an editorial argument or exposi- 
tion. ‘This question of constitutionality is 
one practically of legislative authority. 
The State Constitution, part second, chap- 
1, article 9, provides : 

“The General Court sball forever have full 
power and authority to name and settle annually, 
or provide by fixed laws for the naming and set- 
tling of all civil officers within said Common- 
wealth, the election and constitution of whom are 
not hereafter in this form of government other- 
wise provided for.” 


Article 2, of the amendments to the con- 
stitution confers on the General Court 
“full power and authority to erect and consti- 
tute municipal or city governments in any cor- 
porate town or towns in this Commonwealth, and 
to grant to the inhabitants thereof such powers, 
privileges, and immunities, not repugnant to the 
constitution, as the General Court shall deem 
necessary or expedient for the regulation and 
government thereof.... And provided, also, 
that all by-laws made by such municipal or city 
government shall be subject, at all times, to be 
annulled by the General Court.” 


The General Court's jurisdiction over 
municipal affairs is so asserted in this ar- 
ticle that mistake is hardly possible. 

Jurists have held that no limit, except it has 
been expressly stated in the Constitution, ex- 
ists in respect to the legislative supremacy over 
public corporations. Our Legislature, un- 
less directly inhibited, *‘may create and 
abolish offices, add to or lessen their du- 
ties, abridge or extend the term of office, 
and increase, diminish, or regulate the 
compensation of officers at its pleasure.” 
The law in Massachusetts, as laid down by 
one of our most eminent chief-justices, 
cannot be too often cited: 

“The constitution does not establish these 
fature a gen corporations, but vests in the Legis- 
ature a general jurisdiction over the subject by 

i ot of power to make wholesome laws as it 

hall judge to be for the general good and wel- 
fare of the Commonwealth. These are not like 
private corporations having chartered rights, 
which are in the nature of contracts, and cannot 
be altered without the consent of the grantees, 
unless a right to do so is reserved. But the Leg- 
islature may amend their charters, enlarge or 
diminish their powers, extend or limit their 
boundaries, consolidate two or more districts in 
— or abolish them altogether, at its own discre- 
tion.” 

In fourteen States the Legislatures have 
already exercised this right; in twelve of 
them by giving women school suffrage by 
statute; in two, by giving women the 
right to vote on liquor-licenses. It is time 
that suffragists should use their common- 
sense, and refuse to take their own inter- 
pretations of law from their opponents. In 
Wisconsin, in Rhode [sland, in Maine, and 
in Pennsylvania, no less than in Massa- 
chusetts and New York, they should de- 
mand municipal and presidential suffrage 
by statute in advance of any change of 
constitution, State or National. 

Let women get the substance, not the 
mere semblance of power. Once armed 
with full municipal suffrage, they can ex- 
press their opinions and represent their 
interests with authority upon all municipal 
questions, and once every four years upon 
the appointment of presidential electors. 
Power always commands respect. To her 
that hath municipal and presidential suf- 
frage, shall be yiven eyery other political 
power; while from her that hath not, shall 


be taken away (as in Utah) even that 








which she hath. 


Let us have general and concerted action 
among ‘the suffragists of every State, to 
concentrate their efforts upon the State 
Legislatures for municipal and presidea- 
tial suffrage by statute! H. B. B. 
—_—————eoo—_—_ 
POLICE MATRONS-—-A SHABBY EVASION. 


‘The bill for the appointment of police 
matrons leaves their compensation to be 
fixed by the city government. Now we 
read, in the proceedings of the Boston 
Board of Aldermen, last Monday, that 

**4 communication from the Board of 
Police Commissioners, in relation to estab- 
lishing a house of detention and providing 
police matrons, in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter 234, of the Acts of 
1887, was referred to the Committee on 
Fiuance. At Divisions 11, 13, and 14, the 
arrest of a woman is an infrequent occur- 
rence and the services of a matron would 
seldom be required. It is believed that 
women can be found who reside in the 
vicinity of such station houses who will 
perform services when required. ‘The fol- 
lowing schedule of salaries is recommend- 
ed: House of Detention—Chief matron, 
$1 000 per annum; assistant chief matron, 
$800; two assistant matrons, $600 each; 
stewardess, $480; junitress, $480; two 
doormen, cach $480; two drivers, each 
$720. Police matrons— Division 7, $200 per 
annum; Division 9, $416; Division 10, 
$416; Division 11, $100; Division 12, $416; 
Division 13, $100; Division 14, $100; Divi- 
sion 15, $416.” 

In other words, the law is to be prac- 
tically nullified in Divisions 7, 11, 13, und 
14, while in other divisions the salary pro- 
posed is inadequate to secure competent 
persons. Even in the House of Detention 
the salaries are too low, the assistant ina- 
trons, stewardess, and janitress receiving 
less pay than the male drivers. Apparent- 
ly the law will need stringent amendments 
befere it will be honestly enforced in ac- 
cordance with its spirit and purpose. If 
the officers to be appointed were voters, 
how different would be their compensa- 
tion. H. B. B. 
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A WISOONSIN REMONSTRANT. 


A Milwaukee paper has published an 
uncivil criticism (written, we regret to 
say, by a woman) upon the arguments 
used by Miss Anthony, Mrs. Colby, and 
the Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, at a suf- 
frage meeting. A Wisconsin lady sends it 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, with the request 
that something be said in answer to it. 
Hon. John D. Long once compared the 
opposition to woman suffrage to a bag of 
feathers, which was hard to pummel ef- 
fectually, because it offered no solid resis- 
tance. An article of this kind is hard to 
answer because it contains no solid argu- 
ment, but is a mere series of sneers, innu- 
endoes, and poor jokes. A few points 
may be, with some difficulty, extracted 
for comment. 

The writer says that she has a good 
home, and has always been under the im- 
pression that women were treated ‘*with 
much consideration.”” A Spanish proverb 
says, ‘“I'o him who hath shoes, the world 
seems paved with leather.”’ ‘‘lam com- 
fortably situated,” this lady says, ‘‘and, 
therefore, the condition of women in gen- 
eral needs no improvement.” Professor 
Carruth says: 

‘When your good friend with a kind 
and prosperous husband, a pleasant home, 
and nothing lacking that better laws can 
secure her, says she thinks women are 
already pretty well treated, and she doesn’t 
know that she would care for the ballot, 
ask her how she would feel if she were 
a teacher, und were expected to work be- 
side a man, equal work and equal time, he 
to get sixty and she forty dollars a month. 
Ask her whether she would not want to 
have a vote then. Isn’t this a case, kind 
mistress of a home, where you should re- 
member those in bonds as bound with 
them?” 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, in her *‘Prisoners 
of Poverty,” speaking of the tendency of 
employers to regard their help simply as 
s0 much producing power, shows the dis- 
advantage at which women workers are 
placed through having no votes: ‘ 

‘*Women are even less to be regarded as 
personalities than men. For the latter, 
once a year, at least, the employer becomes 
conscious of the fact that these masses of 
‘so much producing power’ are resolvable 
into votes, and on election day, if on no 
other, worthy of analysis. ‘Chere is no 
such necessity in the case of women. The 
swarming crowd of applicants are abso- 
lutely at the mercy of. the manager or 
foremay.” 

Disfranchisement is not the only cause 
of the distress of working women, nor 
will giving them the ballot immediately 
set all things right; but it will undoubt- 
edly help in that direction. George Wil- 
liam Curtis says: 

‘*f have no superstition about the ballot. 
I do not suppose it would immediately 
right. all the wrongs of women, any more 
than it has righted all those of men. But 
what political agency has righted so 
many? Here are thousands.of miserable 
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a tar And Foes ag hind of 
Vantage it gives to one sex ft would 
ve to the other. It would arm it with 
most powerful weapon kuown to polit- 
ical society; it would maintain the natural 
balance o. the sexes in human affairs, and 
secure to eavh fair play.within its sphere.” 

The Wisconsin remonstrant ridicules the 
idea of relieving all. poor women by a 
grant from the State treasury; .but as 
nothing of the kind has ever been pro- 
posed by the advocates of woman sulfrage, 
this is irrelevant. 

The remonstrant calls the lady lectur- 
ers “electric females; stigmatizes’ the 
woman who wishes to vote as *‘a mascu- 
line woman, a mental and moral mug- 
wump;” declares that the ladies in ques- 
tion have been engaged in **forty years of 
haranguing and button-holing;” and ex- 
plains the applause they received at the 
meeting she attended, by quoting Dr, 
Johnson's comparison of a woman speak- 
ing in public to a dog walking on its hind- 
legs,—a feat which elicits applause, not 
because it is done gracefully, but because 
itis done atall. Dr. Johnson, by the way, 
would have regarded this remonstrant as 
ut least equally out of her sphere in writ- 
ing controversial letters to the newspapers. 

‘The woman suffrage speakers, it seems, 
said that a woman who married for the 
suke of being supported virtually sold 
herself for her board and clothes. This 
gives offence to the remonstrant, who 
tartly retorts: “It was a drop of honey in 
the cup of gall held to the lips of the mar- 
ried women present to remember that we 
had been able to effect the sale at least, 
and was (sic) not still « drug in the matri- 
monial market.” As two of the three 
ladies at whom this withering sneer is 
hurled are married, while the third has 
probably remained single wholly from 
choice, the remark seems to be imperti- 
nent, in both senses of the word. 

‘The same lack of logic runs through the 
whole article. ‘Strikes’ on the part of 
men are not always successful, therefore 
a vote is worth nothing to the laborer, 
‘There are ladies in the audience with seal- 
skin sacques, therefore most women do not 
have to ask their husbands for all their 
pocket-money. The negroes who have 
had suffrage for twenty years are not yet 
as intelligent as the white men who have 
had it—they and their fathers—for more 
than a century; therefore the ballot is not 
an educator ; etc. 

Finally, the objector says: 

“TI do not wish to vote, therefore, I, as a 
Republican, demand that the ballot shall 
not be given to a Democrat, else I, in self- 
defence, must cast my Republican vote to 
offset their (sic) Democratic one.” 

This argument might be used with equal 
force by any Republican man of the thou- 
sands who neglect to vote in this State at 
every election. More patriotic citizens. 
who are willing to do their duty, would 
hardly regard it as sound or creditable 
reasoning. It would be interesting, also, 
to know whethcr this remonstrant felt 


amg ny m9 


herself obliged in self-defence to vote at | 


the recent school election. 

The whole article, however, does consti- 
tute an argument against woman suffrage, 
in a way that the writer hardly intended. 
Young Brown, arguing against the im- 
mortality of the soul, dogmatically de- 
clared, ‘*There is no difference between a 
man and a beast.” And good old Smith 
mildly answered, ‘‘If any man could con- 
vince me of that, it would be you, Brown.” 
If anything could convince us that women 
are not fit to vote, it would be such an 
article as this from the pen of a woman. 

A. S. B. 
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MISS ROGERS SAY8 NO. 


The women of Boston ought to hold a 
mass meeting in honor of Miss Rogers, 
who has stopped the opening of W. J. 
Conklin’s ‘‘magnificent saloon” on the 
property adjoining her building on Wash- 
ington Street. He was notified in ad- 
vance that Miss Conklin would object, but 
so confident was he that she would be per- 
suaded or coerced into consent, that he 
spent $10,000 in preparations, only to find 
himself *‘shut up before opening.” He con- 
verted the front of his building into a jew- 
elry store, a practical evasion of the screen 
law, as it entirely conceals the bar from 
observation on Washington Street. Mr. 
Conklin, with touching naiveté, tells the 
Herald reporter : 

Of course, I could not anticipate any 
such event. ‘The lady and those who 
stand with her are, doubtless, like others 
who are identified with reform movements 
—they see only the evil in such things; 
they can’t see that a man who sells whis- 
key has any good in him. It is pretty 
ste doing ea ak 
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all right, Now, here: am! ' 


And there, lét us hope, Miss Rogers win 
permit him to remain.. © H. B. B. 
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BIRTHDAY OP JAMES Ni, ‘BUFFUL. 


James N. Buffum, of Lyna, is in poor 
health, and his friends feel anxious about 
him. Next Monday will be his ¢ightieth 
birthday. He will be the recipient, of cop 
gratulations and good wishes from. hup- 
dreds of men and women. The James N, 
Buffum Council of the United Fellowship 
is a new Lynn Society. 

isciinnitceg higgins ced 


QUEEN KAPIOLANI. 


Queen Kapiolani is receiving many hop- 
ors in America, and nobody casts up 
against her the fact that she ‘takes parr 
in politics’ when she is at home. Ags 
Henry Ward Beecher said: 

‘For ages, woman has been advanced to 
honor, office, and the highest public trusts, 
if she will accept them in aristocratic forms, 
She may be an abbess, a countess, a queen, 
It;is only woman without a title that must 
have no privileges. With a crown on her 
brow, she may enter parliaments, and goy- 
ern empires. With only her own simple 

ersonal virtues, she may not lift up her 

and to cast a vote. Now, as a Christian 
democrat, I assert for her every right that 
aristocracy accords her. ‘That which is 
good eno ugh for a queen is not too good 
for my w That which is noble in a 
@ucheue is honorable in my daughter.” 

It is said that woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing does not count, because Wyoming is 
so small, Perhaps Kapiolani’s ‘mixing in 
politics” does not count, because she is 
queen of so smallakingdom. ‘But can we 
be sure that some of the anti-suffrage gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are eager to do her 
honor would not unite with even greater 
eagerness to honor Queen Victoria, if she 
were to favor us with a visit? Yet, as 
George William Curtis says: “If it is un- 
womanly for a woman to vote or to hold 
office, it is unwomanly for Victoria to be 
queen of England. A. S. B. 
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CHELSEA WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE, 


On Saturday, May 7, at 3 P. M., the 
forty-seventh League of Massachusetts 
was organized at Chelsea, at the home of 
Mrs. Louise Tyler. It was raining, but a 
goodly number were present. 

‘*Deader than Chelsea” may apply to all 
other towns and cities organized, for the 
Chelsea League has the largest force of 
charter members we have yet had. The 
League numbers forty-one. The friends 
have undertaken to make it reach 100 be- 
fore its first annual May meeting. ‘fhe 
officers of the League are as follows: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Anna CU. Lee, Rev. 8. 
W. Sample, Mrs. C. P. Nickles. 

Treasurer— Mrs. C. Bourne. 

Secretary—Mrs. S. W. Samper. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Louise Tyler, Mrs. 
- F. Bathrick, Mr. C. A. Lamont, and Mrs. Bur- 
ey. 

Honorary Members— Hon. and Mrs. Rufus §. 
Frost. 

It was voted that a copy of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL be taken for circulation among 
the members who do not have it. 

Chelsea once had an organization, but it 
was decided by a vote of those preseiit to 
organize an entirely new league, and n0t 
to reorganize the old one. We are greatly 
indebted to Mrs. '['yler and Mrs. Lee for 
their interest and help in the organization. 
Others stood ready to assist in any way. 
At the public meeting in the fall, Ho». 
Rufus 8. Frost will assist. 

Cora Scorr Pon. 
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SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE OLUB. 

The annual business meeting of the 
South Boston Woman Suftrage Club was 
held at the residence of, Mrs. A. L. Bur 
roughs, 234 Silver Street, on Monday ev’ 
ning, May 9. 

The reports of the Secretary and Trea* 
urer show the club to be in a flourishing 
condition. A vote of thanks was passed 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL and the South 
Boston Inquirer for their faithful report 
of the monthly meetings. 

The following officers were elected: 


President—Miss A. E. Newell. 
Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. \ 
S. C. Woods, Mrs. E. F. Bolan 





Directors—Mrs. A. L. ng ise 
Herrick, Miss M. B14 iss Tren 
sey, Mrs. A. B. e, M. D., M 

ings, Mrs. L. F. Dillaway. 


WOMAN SUPFRAGE IN DISTRICT COLUMBIL 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The District Woman Suffrage Associ* 
tion held its regular meeting at the ee 
House last Thursday evening. It ¥* 
addressed by Mrs Lisle Lester, on the 
‘*Women of South America.” 

The lecture was listened to by @ laré® 
audience with breathless interest... 
Lester has travelled quite extensively b 
South America, and her long ; 
in journalism gives ym the po 
‘her Observations in the most sis 
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‘ ‘ “EN” on om “THON.” 
paitors tibate Journal: 

I have read with satisfaction Miss Wil- 
lard’s letter concerning the need of a new 

:/ Our language will be out of 

t so long as we lack a term to express 

poth masculine and feminine, or common, 

. Why should not women lead in 

this tical reform as they are lead- 
ing in social ones? 

Miss Willard refers to the word “thon” 
as having been suggested for this purpose. 
The word “ten” has also received “high 
and linguistie” endorsement. It is superior 
to the first one proposed on account of hav- 
ingone-half of the letters, saving, in years 
of time, millions of repetitions in spelling, 
writing, and printing—no small saving in 
the speed of the present age, and in a lan- 

already heavily encumbered with 
silent letters and digraphs. “En,” as a 
suffix, vas the plural termination of nouns 
and verbs. We still use it in the word 
childsen, which expresses male and female 
alike. In adjective form it expresses the 
material of which a thing is made, waxen, 
golden, leaden, etc. Why not “en”? 

CAROLINE B. LE Row. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WRITTEN BY A WOMAN, 








The editorial in the Congregationalist, 
from which we argued a slight “growth 
in grace” on Dr. Dexter's part, is now said 
to have been written by a woman on the 
staff. The editor seems to have been 
driven to this acknowledgment by the 
criticism which that particular editorial 
called out. Some of the Congregational- 
ist’s subscribers dislike to see women run 
alone, and a good brother in Connecticut 
wrote protesting against the excessive 
“male egotism” displayed in that article. 
Whereupon he is informed that a woman 
wrote it. John Stuart Mill said, many 
years ago: 

“The greater part of what women write 
about women is mere sycophancy to men, 
In the case of unmarried women, much of 
it seems only intended to increase their 
chance of a husband. Many, both mar- 
ried and unmarried, overstep the mark, 
and inculcate a servility beyond what is 
desired or relished by any man except the 
very vulgarest.” 

This is less true now than it was in Mill’s 
day; but an occasional instance of the 
same thing still recurs, as in the case of 
“Ouida,” Mrs. E. Lynn Lynton, and the 
anonymous lady on the staff of the Con- 
anaes 

eo ¢- 


A HOME FOR YOUNG MEN, 


Miss Ada M. Leigh, who spoke at Trinity 
Chapel last Tuesday, has established a 
home in Paris, where English-speaking 
women and girls may go if in need of 
shelter or aid. Now she means to open a 
similarhome for young men. She is right 
in thinking that the average Saxon youth 
who finds himself forlorn and penniless in 
a foreign city needs mothering and en- 
couraging and protecting just about as 
much as a girl of the same nationality. 
Perhaps he needs it a little more—in Paris. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, May 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Before the memory of all the pleasant 
reunions of the winter grows dim, it seems 
fitting to give a summary of the work of 
the Society of Political Study. It grew out 
of acommittee appointed last spring by 
the City League to arrange a series of meet- 
ings at which women might have an oppor- 
tunity to prepare themselves for their new 
political duties. 

Miss Hannah Allen gave her pleasant 
parlors for the meetings, which were held 
every Wednesday afternoon. After two 
reunions, the Society for Political Study 
was organized, with Mrs. Emily L. Wake- 
man as president ; Mrs. Frances V. Hallock 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Dudley Doughty as 
Vice-president ; Miss Allen as treasurer, 
and Miss Barcalow as secretary. 

The studies began with the City Govern- 
ment, the Mayoralty, the Board of Alder- 
men, the Boards of Health, Police, Chari- 
ties, and corrections. Each city department 
inturn was described, its deficiencies point- 
ed out, and suggestions of improvement 
made. The study of municipal reform 
Was especially appropriate this winter, 
While a bill to secure municipal suffrage 
for women was before the Legislature. It 
*ecupied so much time that the State gov- 
‘rament was not reached until too late to 
Complete it this year. 

- Wakeman was most faithful to her 
duties, bringing to every meeting an able 
of the powers and functions of the 

t which was the subject of study 
each afternoon. Admirable papers were 
Presented each week by other ladies, 
otha debates that sprang up were 
of interest. 


Piles 





‘Mis. Celia B. Whiteheild; Mrs: Fi6 
Kelley Wischnewetzky, Mrs. Zina 
Pierce, Miss Charlotte F. Daley, Miss 
Helen Lewis, and a host of other brilliant 
women, besides the officers of the 
contributed their part to the instruction 
and edification of the meetings. 

On the last afternoon, Weduesday, April 
20, we had with us Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell and Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, 
who had come to attend the convention. 
It was my pleasing duty to present, on be- 
half of the Society, a picture to Mrs. Wake- 
man, and to Miss Allenafan. The picture 
and the painting on the fan were from the 
facile brush of Miss Daley, the frame and 
the fan itself were purchased by the So- | 
clety, and given as a memento of their 
gratitude for Mrs. Wakeman’s faithful ser- 
vices and Miss Allen’s hospitality. 

‘The meeting of the League last week 
was a fall one, notwithstanding the near- 
ness to May-day. Miss Rosamond Dale 
Owen was the speaker of the evening. She 
gave us a most original and charming ad- 
dress. 

The signs of the times multiply in every 
direction that the woman question is the 
great interest of the hour. Never since [ 
have been interested in the movement have 
I had so many requests for documents as 
now. Not a week passes that I do not 
have an application from some young man 
or woman who is about to engage in a de- 
bate on woman suffrage, and desires infor- 
mation. Within the past two weeks I have 
had an application from a girls’ school in 
Pennsylvania, and one from a young men’s 
debating club in this city. I have been 
called upon by a bright young gentleman 
who desired instruction. Two others are 
coming within a day or two to rehearse. 
Verily, if our youthful champions multi- 
ply like this, our cause will soon be won. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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LITERAR Y NOT IC ES. 


Tue Devi’s Hat. A Sketch in Oil. By Mell- 
ville Phillips. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 


This lively and somewhat sensational 
story has the double merit of being chuar- 
acteristic and American. Characteristic 
of habits, dialect, and social conditions; 
American in scene, locality, and surround- 
ings. ‘There is a refreshing absence of 
conventionalities and an honest endeavor 
to paint life in the oil regions. ‘here isa 
good deal of highly-colored melo-drama 
‘and there are many picturesque scenes. 
It ends with the consoling couplet: 

‘All yet seems well; and if it end so meet 

The bitter part, more welcome is the sweet.” 

H. B. B. 





ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. By Rich- 
ard Whately, D. D. Lee & Shepard. 1887. 


There are few real synonyms, i. e, 
words having an exact coincidence of 
meaning; but there are many pseudo- 
synonyms, 7. e., words differing only in 
a shade of meaning. It is in the num- 
ber and variety of these that the richness 
of a language consists. And the art of us- 
ing exactly the right word is the secret of 
good writing. Noone can carefully read 
this book without acquiring greater insight 
into the meaning of words and greater dis- 
crimination in their selection. It is worth 
its weight in gold to young writers, both 
for what it tells and for what it suggests. 

H. B. B. 


Sezp THovGuts FROM RoBERT BROWNING. 
Selected and arranged by Mary E. Burt, 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Third Edi- 
tion Revised. 1887. Price, 50 cents. 


This little book begins with the appro- 














of life last month: Very » as ‘the 
author of wise and ‘Seateh ‘ob- 
serves, any proposed will be found 
= or less efective at first. But it will 
better than none, and will be improved. 
Mesnwhile. to make the public see the 
need of such a system is the first step and 
the object of this book. H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is said that 1,000 women own and 
manage farms in lowa. 


In Saturday’s Traveller, Rev. D. P. 
Livermore breaks a lance with George G. 
Crocker in behalf of women physicians. 





Miss Proctor, of Oregon, who is only 
seventeen, has killed seven bears this 
winter, and sold their pelts for the bene- 
fit of the missionaries in Africa. 


Seven American girls are studying at 
Cambridge University, England, at 
Newnham College. Four are graduates 
of Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley. 

The friends’of social purity have suc- 
ceeded in adding rape to the list of ex- 
traditable crimes in the treaty pending 
between Great Britain and America. 


The National College for Deaf Mutes 
at Washington is to be opened to women. 
Dr. Gallaudet, the president, gives his 
own residence for their accommodation. 


Miss Heloise E. Hersey is about to 
open a school for girls at 25 Chestnut 
Street. The school is intended to sup- 
ply a demand for thorough scholarly 
education outside a college. 

An Illinois man visiting Fort Scott, 
Kan., lately expressed his surprise at the 
complete absence of liquor, street fights, 
etc. He says he shall sell out and go to 
Kansas—where women vote. 

Queen Olga, of Greece, is fond of 
swimming, and a pond lined with white 
marble is to be constructed in the 
grounds of the palace at Athens, so that 
the queen can disport herself with her 
attendants like Diana with her maids. 

Boston has a gymnasium exclusively 
for women. It has six bowling alleys, a 
tennis court, a gymnasium hall, a run- 
ning track of twenty laps to the mile, 
hot and cold baths, etc. It was project- 
ed by Miss Mary Allen. It is well pat- 


| ronized. 


Julian Ralph, after discussing at con- 
siderable length the different aspects of 
the entrance of women into business, 
sums up the effect thus: ‘Woman is los- 
ing nothing except what leaves her bet- 
ter off, and man is losing only the doll- 
wives and servant-wives of old, and get- 
ting companion-wives in their places.” 


You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems a first prin- 
ciple, an axiom, that every householder 
or taxpayer should have a voice in elect- 
ing those who spend the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the 
most vital to a human being.—FVorence 
Nightingale. 


An immense kiln in the centre of the 
tobacco warehouses at the London docks 


| goes by the name of the ‘‘Queen’s To- 


| bacco-pipe.” It is kept burning day and 


| night; 


priate quotation from Browning's ‘*sor- , 


dello”: 


“Would you have your songs endure, 
Build on the human heart.’ 


It proceeds on the principle that 
“The best impart the gift of seeing to the rest.” 
We are reminded that 


“A people is but the attempt of many 

To rise to the completed life of one— 

And those who live as models for the man 
Are singly of more value than they all,” 


and are encouraged by the prediction that 


“The battle-element must pass away 
From life.” 


Half the problem of evil is summed upin | ~ : 
| sit as a juror. 


the statement that 


“The low man seeks a little thing to do, 
Sees it, and does it 
The high man, with a great thing to pursue, 
Dies ere he knows it. 
The persistent injustice inflicted on woman 
is explained by the fact that even 
“A worm must turn 
_If it would have its wrong observed by God.” 
And its eventual removal is guaranteed by 
the declaration that 
“Given the | goostpeee woman, certainly 
Somewhere shal 


and merchandise seized for non- 
payment of duty, or because it is con- 
sidered under the law damaged or un- 
salable, is burned in the kiln, the own- 
ers having no remedy. The ashes are 
sold for fertilizing purposes. 


A judge at North Yakima, Washing- 
ton Territory, in a recent case in which 


| the right of a foreign-born woman to 
| sit as a juror was questioned, held that 


if the husband of the woman was a citi- 
zen of this country, the woman acquired 
the same status as that of her husband, 
and was, therefore, qualified to vote and 


A new medal has been founded by the 
boys of the graduating class of 1887 of 
Chauncy Hall School. It is a gold medal 


| for the ‘‘best girl,” corresponding to the 
| “best boy” medal that was founded 
i nearly forty years ago by the Chauncy 


be the peerless man to "anteli. aa 


We instance these quotations to show | 


that the passages selected are both salient | 


H. B. B. 


Bripce Disasters iv AMERICA. The Cause, 
and the Remedy. By Geo. L. Vose. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1887. 


This is a timely publication, coming as 
it does so soon after the fearful catastro- 
phe at Dedham. If, as the author affirms, 
nearly all of the disasters which occur 
from the breaking down of bridges are 
caused by defects which would be easily 
detected by an efficient system of inspec- 
tion, then legislation should at once be in- 
yoked to create such a system. Mean- 
while, there are hundreds of such bridges 
in use us that which ¢atsed so much loss 


and comprehensible. 





Hall Association. In future, the ballots 
for the ‘‘best boy” will be cast entirely 
by the boys, while the balloting for the 
‘best girl’? will be entirely by the girls. 


A paper published in Enterprise, Kan., 
says of Mrs. E. L. Saxon, who is to 
make her home there henceforward: 
‘Mrs. Saxon is a lady of much learning 
and ability, and remarkable energy, and 
has devoted much of her life to works 
of philanthropy and mercy. Besides 
being a leader in temperance and suf- 


frage work, she has been the active, 


tireless friend and helper of the convict, 
the fallen, and the unfortunate, striving 
to alleviate their hard lot, while lifting 
them up to a nobler life. She is no sick- 
ly sentimentalist, but a vigorous, practi- 
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cal worker, a woman of great vitality 
and firmness of purpose, who has done 
and is doing much good in the world. 
Enterprise is to be congratulated.” 


Mary Melville Kellerman has an arti- 
cle in the Chetopa (Kan.) Advance on 
“The Single Woman,” in which she says 
many just and sensible things, and .con- 
cludes thus eloquently: “As suffrage is 
granted to the downtrodden negro, the 
Irishman, the German, and every other 
brother from the crowded Old World 
who has come to our newer and brighter 
civilization, it will be given to noble, 
Christian women. Married women, 
pressed with cares: on every hand, are 
calling to the single women of America 
to help them in all the philanthropical 


and Christian movements of the day: | 
‘Maiden, facing, as you do, the rising | 


sun, build monuments which shall honor 
Christianity.’ ” 

“In reading the lives of well-known 
literary women,” says a writer in the 
Critic, ‘I am surprised to find them such 
early risers. Harriet Martineau took | 
her cup of coffee (which she made her- 
self) and a four-miles’ walk before eight | 
o’clock. When she returned she ate her 
breakfast and sat down to work. At 
two she dined, and then the day’s work 
was done. She read, but never wrote, 
in the evening. Maria Edgeworth, too, 
was up with the lark; and a housemaid 
two miles from where she lived used to 
awaken her mistress in the morning with 
‘It’s eight o’clock, ma’am; Miss Edge- 
worth is going by.’ The midnight oil 


gives no more inspiring light than is) 


shed by the early morning sun.” 


Two of the Andover professors, Dr. | 


W. J. Tucker and Dr. George Harris, 


WINDOW 
SHADES. 


There .is nothing in the ap- 
amaesen of a house which 
cause greater . 
‘than an ill-fitting, poorly-made 


WINDOW SHADE. 


| It is so constantly in use 
that the greatest possible per- 
fection is demanded, in order 
| that it should run properly, and 
this cannot be attained except 
| by the greatest care being taken 
in the selection of materials 

and in the construction of the 
| shade. 

We believe that the majority 
of housekeepers prefer to pay 
a small advance, if they can 
feel confident that they are not 
to be annoyed, as so many are, 
by work improperly done, 








| can vexation 








We are fully prepared to 
| furnish 


are honorary members of the Andover | 


Woman Snaftrage League, just organized. 
Is it possible that the Andover Visitors 
are delaying their decision because these 
two of the accused professors are in- 
clined to give the woman suffrage cause 
a limitless probation, and their case will 
have to be reconsidered? It is not so 
very long since, in a suburban town 
where woman suffrage is all the rage, a 
young woman was asked how she liked 
her new minister. 
as we know,” was the reply, “but we 
have not yet ascertained how he stands 
on the suffrage question.” — Evening 
Record. 

Queen Kapiolani expresses herself as 
especially anxious to visit Wellesley 
College. This is enough for the Boston 
heart. If the Hawaiian ruler wants the 
State House after that, she may have it 
and welcome, for the time being. If 
when she gets here, she wants to go to 
Harvard Annex and Lasell Seminary, 
and to the Women’s Union, and the | 
Woman’s Journal office, why, bless 
her heart! she may have a building lot 


on the Common, and firewood from the 
Washington Elm, and a lock of Dr. | 
Holmes’ hair, and Bunker Hill Monu- | 


ment for an obelisk to take home with 
her! There is nothing too good fora 
queen who appreciates the privileges 
Boston gives to its girls.— Record. 





‘GLOVES. 
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‘“‘Very well, so far | 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. give a rap for people who can’t be society | Mary Penn, who lives on the next farm, | talisman of Youth and Love?—ASaturday | weighted by excessive vanity, or easy, up. 
Life is struggle, combat, victory; for themselves. There'll be the house- | you know, came over to see Elma and me | Night. porte regulated generosity. It is often said, 





HER FACE. 


BY BKSSIE CHANDLER. 





Scant beauty nature gave her; in disguise 
Rugged and harsh she bade her go about, 

With face unlovely, save the dark, sad eyes 
From which her fearless sou! looked bravely out. 


But Life took up the chisel, used her face 
Roughly, with blows, as sculptors use a block; 
It wrought a little while, and lo! a grace 
Fell, as a sunbeam falls upon a rock. e 


Across her soul a heavy sorrow swept, 
As tidal waves sweep sometimes o’er the land, 
Leaving her face, when back it ebbed and crept, 
Tranquil and purified, like tide-washed sand. 


And of her face her gentleness grew part, 

And all her holy thoughts left there their trace; 
A great love found its way within her heart, 

Its root was there, its blossom in her face. 


So when Weath came to set the sweet soul free 
From the poor body that was never fair, 
We watched her face, and marvelled much to see 
How Life had carved for Death un angel there. 
—Advance. 
—-—-— ee 
SONG OF FAITH. 


I would not die for thee, 
Nor sigh the live-long day ; 
Nor, ’neath some riven tree, 
Mourn for my love alway; 
No! for this life is long, 
And many a song 
Must borrow from sorrow 
Sweet melody. 


But I would live for thee; 
Wrestle and conquer fate, 
Suffer, if need there be, 
And for my guerdon wait. 
Yes! though life is long, 
And troubles throng, 
*Gainst sorrow we borrow 
Love’s panoply. 


Hark! how triumphantly 
Through the dim zxons past, 
Echoes the blessed decree: 
Love shall prevail at last! 
What then?—if life be long, 
My faith is strong. 
O’er sorrow the morrow 
Breaks gloriously ! 


++ 


OUR LADY'S EXILE. 








BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Twelve years, and down on earth the time was long: 
She dreamed alone within her leaf-framed bower, 
What time the limes and almonds were in flower; 

Outside the casement was a white bird’s song 
Ringing and clinging; there was scent of spice 
From some far opening door in Paradise. 

About her were magnolias, white and red, 

And palms like emerald flame went leaping up 
From the poor setting of an earthen cup, 
Lilies grew pale, and roses crimsoned ; 
At dawn a little angel like a child 
Brought them to her, and kissed Ler gown, and 
smiled. 

Such heavenly visitants were often here, 

For this one brought her flowers, and that one 
fruit; 
And here one sitting, tinkled to his lute, 

Singing the songs the Lord Christ loves to hear; 
And there one floated in the gathering gloom 
Like a flushed lily or a rose in bloom. 

Across the sun His birds, the cherubim, 

Went flying home like distant flakes of light, 
And a late lark was scaling heaven’s blue height, 

Seeking to trace the self-same path to Him; 

Then the sun setting caught her robe’s white fold, 
And lit her mournful eyes with sudden gold. 


“How long?” she sighed. If but the door would 
swing, 
And Michael enter in his silvery mail, 
And the plumed helmet, where the ringed stars 
pale, 
And glow about his curled hair glittering, 
And lean to her, and place the torch a-lit 
In her tired hands that ofttimes longed for it! 


No sign! the red hearts of the roses burned 
Love-lit; a fiery moon was in the sky, 
And the night-wind was trembling like a sigh; 
Faint and far-off the ringdoves yearned and mourned, 
And from the olives came a voice forlorn, 
That bird who leans her heart upon a thorn. 


— Pilot. 
————- —-#@e— -—— - 


HOW THEY MANAGED. 


BY HELEN FORREST GRAVES. 


“Pack up your things as soon as you 
please, my dear,” said Mr. Chesney. 
**We’re going to move on Saturday.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Chesney were a matrimo- 
nial firm—there was no question about 
that. Mrs. Chesney had always been a 
silent partner in the same. 

(“If ever I get married,” said Elma, a 
bright-eyed girl of seventeen, “I won’t be 
put upon as mamma is!”—*‘ Papa is a regu- 
lar despot, that’s what papa is!’ decided 
Will, a tall stripling of fifteen.) 

‘Where, my dear?” asked Mrs. Chesney, 
with a little start. 

‘Into the country,” said the family 
autocrat. ‘I'm tired of this city business. 
It costs a great deal more than it comes 
to. I’m told you can live at half the ex- 
pense in the country.” 

“But,” gasped his wife, ‘what is to be- 
come of the children’s education?” 

*“There’s a very good district school in 
the neighborhood, not more than a mile 
distant,” explained her husband, ‘‘and ex- 
ercise will do them good.” 

‘And what are we to do for society?” 

“Pshaw!” said Chesuey. “I wouldn’t 





work to do, you know—nobody keeps a 
girl in the country—and plenty of chores 
about the place for Willi and Spencer. I 
shall keep a horse, if I can get one cheap, 
for the station is half a mile from the 
place, and I’ve bargained for a couple of 
cows and some pigs.” 

Will and Spencer looked askance at 
each other. 

“It'll do us good to walk a mile to 
school,” muttered the elder, “but father 
tnust have a horse to carry him half a mile 
to the station !” 

“That's father’s logic all over,” observed 
Spencer. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Chesney explained to 
his wife the various advantages which 
were to accrue from the promised move. 

“It’s unfortunate,” said he, ‘that Elma 
and Rosie aren’t boys. Such a lot of 
women folks are enough to swamp any 
family. Men, now, can always earn their 
bread. But we must try to make every- 
body useful in some way or other. It’s so 
healthy, you know,” added he. ‘‘And the 
rent won’t be half of what we pay here.” 

“Are there any modern conveniences 
about the place?” timidly inquired Mrs. 
Chesney. 

“There’s a spring of excellent water 
about a hundred yards from the house,” 
said her husband. 

Mrs. Chesney grew pale. 

*“*Have I got to walk a hundred yards 
for every drop of water I want?” said she. 

**And a large rain-water hogshead under 
the eaves of the house,” added Mr. Ches- 
ney. ‘And I’ve already got a bargain in 
kerosene lamps. As for candles, I am 
given to understand that good housekeep- 
ers make ’em themselves in tin moulds, 
There’s nothing like economy. Now I do 
beg to know, Abigail,” he added, irrita- 
bly, **what are you looking so lackadaisi- 
cal about? Do you expect to sit still and 
fold your hands while I do all the work? 
Give me a woman for sheer natural lazi- 
ness !”’ 

‘Tam not lazy, George,” said the poor 
wife, with a bewildered air; ‘*but—all this 
is so new and strange at first. But I'll 
try to get accustomed to it—I‘ll try my 
very best.” 

Nevertheless, Rosie and Elma and their 
mother shed many a salt tear into the 
trunks and packing-boxes, on top of the 


woollen blankets and rugs and piles of do- | 


mestic linen. 

‘*T hate the country!” said Elma. “I'd 
as soon go to prison and be done with it.” 

“OQ Ellie, don’t talk so,” said Rose. 
“There are wild-roses and robins there, 
such as one sees on the painted plaques in 
the store windows. And perhaps we can 
have a flower-bed, and some ear little 
downy chickens!” 

But the first sign of Mulleinstalk Farm 
was dispiriting in the extrenie. Between 
rock and swamp, there was scarcely pas- 
ture for the two lean cows that Mr. Ches- 
ney had bought at a bargain and the hol- 
low-backed horse which stalked about the 
premises like some phantom Bucephalus. 

The apple-trees in the orchard were 
three-quarters dead, and leaned sorrow- 
fully away from the east winds, until 
their boughs touched the very ground; 
fences had all gone to ruin, and the front- 
gate was tied up with a hemp string. 

“Is this home?” said Elma, with an in- 
describable intonation in her voice. 

“We'll get things all straightened up, 
after a while,” said Mr. Chesney, bustling 
to drive away the pigs, who had broken 
out of their pen and were squealing dis- 
mally under the window. 

Mrs. Chesney cried herself to sleep that 
night, and awakened the next morning 
with every bone instinct with shooting 
pains. 

**And no wonder,” said Spencer, ‘there's 
a foot of water in the cellar.” 

‘“‘We must have it drained,” said Mr. 
Chesney, with an uneasy look; “but 
there’s plenty of things to do first.” 

And now began a reign of the strictest 
economy. Mr. Chesney himself paid for 
everything with checks, and not an article 
came into the house or went out of it 
without his cognizance. -New dresses 
were frowned upon; spring bonnets were 
strictly interdicted; orders were issued 
that old carpets should be reversed, and 
broken dishes repaired with cement and 


quicklime. 
** Save, save, save! that is’ the chief 
thing,” he kept repeating, briskly. 


‘**Women folks can’tearn; they should try 
their best to save.” 

“It’s all very well for papa,” growled 
Will. ‘‘He goes to the city every day and 
sees something besides the pigs and the 
dead apple-trees. He orders a. new suit 
when he needs it. Look at mamma's 
patched gown and Rosie’s dyed bonnet 
strings! Why, they can’t even go to 
church, they are such objects! He gets 
his lunch at a restaurant, and we eat cold 
beans and drink dandelion coffee and sage 
tea.” 

“Boys,” fluttered Rosie, “I’ve an idea. 





yesterday. Vapa is earning his living; 
we'll earn something, too.” on 

“IT should like to know how,” muttered 
Spencer. “I might hire out somewhere if 
it wasn’t for that wretched old horse, and 
the pigs and the wood-chopping, and” — 

“Oh, but there is something that won’t 
interfere with the chores, nor with school,” 
said cheertul little Rosie. ‘Just listen— 
all I ask of you is to listen.” 

And the weeks grew into months, and 
the red leaves eddied down in little swirls 
from the maple-trees, and ‘pig-killing- 
time” came, and, with the aid of a lame, 
one-eyed man, Mr. Chesney laid down his 
own stock of pork and sausages with the 
sense of being triumphantly economical. 

The family had left off complaining now. 
Apparently, they were resigned to their 
doom. But there were some things that 
Mr. Chesney could not explain at all. 

A new rug brightened up the distal 
hues of the parlor carpet; Rosie had a 
crimson merino dress, trimmed with black 
velvet bars; Elma's fall jacket was edged 
with substantial black fur; and—grand 
climax of extravagance—Mrs. Chesney had 
a new shawl in place of the old garment 
which had been her mother’s before her. 

He looked at the housekeeping books 
with renewed vigilance; he consulted the 
stubs of his check buok with a glance that 
nothing could escape. 

‘*T_don’t—know—how— they— manage 
it,” said he, scratching his nose with the 
lead pencil that he always carried. “I 
hate mysteries, and | mean to be at the 
bottom of this before I am an hour older.” 

He took his account book under his arm 
and marched into the kitchen, where his 
wife was clearing away the late supper. 

* Abigail,” said he, ‘show is this? I’ve 
given you no money; you've long left 
off asking for money. How have you man- 
aged to smarten yourself and the children 
up so? I won't be cheated by my own 
wife.” 

Elma set down the pitcher which she 
was wiping, and came and stood before 
her father with glittering eyes and cheeks 
stained with crimson, like a flag of battle- 

‘*Papa,” she said, ‘you must not speak 
to mamma so. Mamma would not cheat 
you nor anybody else. It’s money we've 
earned ourselves.” 

Mr. Chesney stared at the girl with in- 
credulous eyes. 

‘‘And if you don't believe it, come and 
see how,” said Elma, flinging down her 
towel. ‘*Mary Penn showed us. She told 
us everything, and gave us the first swarm 
of bees. ‘There are fourteen swarms down 
under the south wall. Spencer sold the 
honey for us. And we planted all the nice 
flowers that grow down in the meadow, 
that you said was too stony and barren 
even for the sheep to pasture upon; and 
Will dug and hoed around them after the 
chores were all done, and we sent boxes 
and bouquets of lilies and verbenas to the 
city every day by Mr. Penn’s wagon. And 
we gathered wild strawberries before the 
sun was up, and got cherries out of the old 
lane. And the money is all ours—every 
cent of it.” 

‘*Honey, eh?” said Mr. Chesney, staring 
at the row of hives, for Elma had dragged 
him out into the November moonlight to 
the scene of action. ‘*Well, I’ve seen these 


‘many a time, but I always s*posed they be- 


longed to Squire Penn’s folks. And flow- 
ers and wild berries! Didn't think there 
was so much money in’em. Guess I'll try 
the business myself next year. Queer that 
the women folks should have got the start 
of me.” 

After that he regarded his family with 
more respect. The mere fact that they 
could earn money had elevated them im- 
meusely in his sight.’ 

But when spring came he lost his able 
coadjutor. Miss Elma incidentally an- 
nounced to hith one day that she was go- 
ing to be married to Walter Penn the next 
week. 

‘And mammais coming to live with us,” 
added Elma. She can’t stand the damp 
house and this hard work any longer.” 

But Mrs. Chesney did not go to the Penn 
farm. Mr. Chesney hired a stout serving 
maid, and laid drain pipes under the kitch- 
en stoop. If his wife really understood 
her business so well, it was worth while 
to keep her well and active, he considered. 

“I couldn't leave papa, you know,” said 
Mrs. Chesney to Elma. ‘He means well; 
and now that Rebecca Beckel is coming 
here, and the kitchen is dry, we shall get 
along nicely. I wouldn’t go back to the 
city for anything now.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Elma. ‘And oh, 
mamma, I shall always love those bee- 
hives under the hollyhocks, for it was 
there that Walter asked me to be his wife.” 

Mrs. Chesney tearfully kissed ker daugh- 
ter. She, too, had been happy once, and 
had her dreams. It was to be hoped that 
Walter Penn was made of different metal 
from George Chesney. 

To Elma, however, all the world was 
couleur de rose. Had she not the eternal 








The employment of women in public 
offices as clerks, was, in this country, the 
direct outgrowth of the civil war. The 
young men who had filled such places be- 
fore 1861 were drawn off as ‘‘food for pow- 
der.” ‘The work of all the departments at 
Washington was suddenly enormously in- 
creased, and women came forward to take 
the places in the government service which 
they have held ever since. There are, 
to-day, employed as clerks by the govern- 
ment, more than five thousand women. 
The majority of them are in the Washing- 
ton offices. ‘They do a large proportion 
of the great mass of routine labor which 
the public business demands. Elections 
quadrennially shake the men of the public 
offices out of all capacity for work, even 
those who remain at their posts in Wash- 
ington during the campaigns; but the 
women, who are supposed to have no con- 
cern in politics, go steadily on, writing let- 
ters, copying papers, examining accounts, 
noting the receipts of, and supplying to 
the mail, those thousands of ‘‘packages 
of mail matter” to which officials refer 
with so much pride and importance in 
their annual reports. 

The government offices throughout the 
country have followed the practice of ap- 
pointing women toclerkships. They are at 
work in post-offices in great force, and in 
many other branches of government ser- 
vice. In Chicago, at least, they have yet 
to make their début in some of the offices 
where there is a great deal of clerical 
labor. The heads of these departments 
have long been wont to refer all women 
who apply to them for work to the officers 
in the Government Building, who employ 
women, always remarking, with patroniz- 
ing emphasis, ‘‘No ladies are employed in 
our department.” They often insist upon, 
and urge the appointment of some of these 
applicants by their brother officers, but 
they never have pointed out any reason 
why women are not as useful in their own 
branches of the service as in the ones 
where they are already employed. 

I have sometimes guessed, in my feeble 
woman's way, at these reasons, as I walked 
down the long corridors of the Custom 
House. It would be manifestly improper, 
not to say impossible, for women to sit for 
many hours each day with feet on desk, 
cigar in mouth, newspaper in band, while 
they draw a salary from the Government. 
‘These arduous duties would certainly 
prove too much for them. At such times 
as the employés in these departments, still 
held sacred to men, have been gathered 
in the halls, gossiping and talking politics 
by the half hour, smoking and chewing 
vigorously all the time, | have imagined 
that there women might successfully hold 
their own, caramels and chewing-gum be 
ing substituted for ‘‘Havanas” and ‘fine 
cut.” For in sociability no one will deny 
that women are fully equal to men. 

I do not believe that efficiency, capacity, 
or executive ability, are determined in any 
ease by the sex of an individual. 

Certain men have the qualities that 
make a good accountant. There are 
women who possess these same qualifica- 
tions. ‘hese men and women will, if 
they exercise their faculties, become ex- 
pert accountants. A quick, accurate, 
temperate, honest man, with a fair educa- 
tion, will usually make a good Govern- 
ment clerk. So will a quick, accurate, 
temperate, honest woman, even with an 
unfair education such as most women 
have. But I hold that there are more 
deft-handed, quick-witted women than 
there are men of that description who are 
available for clerical work. Women in- 
herit manual dexterity, and have been 
more generally trained in it than men 
have been for many generations. Routine 
work is not to them so unsuited and so 
irksome as it is to men. The spinning- 
wheel, the needle, and the round of house- 
hold cares, has used women, for ages, to 
monotonous indoor work, and they are, 
with but little practice, at home in the 
labor of sorting, examining, and folding 
papers, comparing and adding long col- 
umns of figures, copying letters, filling 
out blanks, conducting correspondence, 
keeping books, and in all the routine 
duties of office life. 

As for temperance, I mean sobriety, the 
absence of dissipated habits, it will be 
readily admitted that no comparison can 
be drawn between men and women in this 
respect. Here women have all the advan- 
tage. They come to their offices on Mon- 
day morning rested, refreshed, ready for 
the week’s work. ‘‘Blue Monday” is an 
invention of man. 

I shall not claim for women a greater 
measure of honesty than men have. I 
have not found women more trustworthy 
than men. But there is no doubt that 
women are very conservative in all money 
matters, and that they are by instinct and 
practice economical, except in a few 
cases where the whole character is over- 





too, that women are less exposed to temp. 
tations which lead to pecalation and steaj. 
ing than men; but I scarcely agree with 
that view of the case, as it appears to me 
as if the desire to dress well, to shine and 
look pretty, so fatal to hosts of women ip 
home life, may prove quite as disastrous 
to them, when they are very 
intrusted with the care and keeping of 
funds, as drink, gambling, and specuig. 
tion are to men in positions of moneyed 
responsibility. . 

But, at present, all authorities agree that 
dishonesty in money affairs is almost ap- 
known in the case of women cashiers and 
accountants. And it is shameful to reflect 
that hundreds of girls are so employed, at 
starvation wages, by business men and 
firms who would be afraid to intrust the 
same duties to any man for less than four 
times the wages paid to poor, hard-work. 
ing girls. As to accuracy, I think women 
fall a little behind men in this respect, 
This is where they need to school them- 
selves. Experience soon shows how indis- 
pensable accuracy is, however, to any 
clerk who has his or her senses, and when 
she is once under way there is nothing so 
aggressively accurate on earth as an accu- 
rate woman. 

It is sometimes objected that women 
lose a great deal of time on account of ill 
health. A strict account kept in offices 
where men and women are employed 
would show that men lose more time than 
women. This is due to warious causes, 
the chief among them being that it is so 
hard for a woman to obtain and hold any 
kind of office work that she is careful not 
to risk having it taken from her. A man 
knows, or, if he is young, he thinks he 
knows, he can readily get employment 
somewhere else if he loses his place; and 
so he is not always careful to be on 
hand every day and ‘‘on time” at the hour 
when work should begin. 

Then women are neater and more agree- 
able in their personal habits than men. [ 
like to see a bouquet of flowers on a desk, 
better than a huge cuspador by its side. 
And [ like the orderly ways of women in 
an Office, as well as in their homes. 

There is great demand for Government 
clerkships in the departments at Washing- 
ton by women, and the reasons are clear. 
Women are entirely capable of undertaking 
the work, and it is almost the only clerical 
work for which they are decently paid. 
But there is nothing in the world more 
grinding and difficult than a position in 
one of these departments, to any one pos- 
sessing any independence of spirit. The 
life of a Washington clerk is one grand 
struggle, not for excellence and efficiency 
in the labors of the office,—that will not 
count. Influence. That is the one thing 
needful, from year’s beginning to year’s 
end. The straits to which these poor 
clerks, men and women, are driven, are 
known only to those who have had some 
official experience, or who have spent some 
years at the capital. In this general strug- 
glethe women are worse off than the men; 
but they call upon all their male relatives, 
friends, acquaintances, and even upon 
strangers, for assistance, waging an inces 
sant war, ever apprehensive of defeat, but 
ever piling up, each in her particular bu- 
reau, evidences of political interests and 
influence. The whole system of political 
appointments has a most demoralizing ef- 
fect upon the employés, men and women, 
of government offices. The notorious it- 
efficiency of government clerks is due to 
it. Clerks who know that their retention 
depends not upon the manner in which 
their work is done, but upon the friendly 
offices of one or more senators or repre 
sentatives in Congress, are apt to neglect 
their work and take little interest in it. In 
my own limited experience, I invariably 
found that a clerk with strong political it- 
fluence was of no use whatever until the 
idea hud been driven home that work wat 
what was expected, and that without it 00 
amount of ‘‘backing,” from great or small 
politicians, would be of any account. 

Business men and heads of governmett 
departments have sometimes said to me 
that they have tried women clerks, found 


them unsatisfactory, and have given 4? . 


the experiment. Their objections are, that 
women are inclined to ask and accept f* 
vors, and to excuse theniselves for short 
comings, and that they, the employer 
find it difficult or unpleasant to “bring 


women to time,”’ and demand the exactand - 


prompt performance by them of all 
duties, such as would be required of a ma 
in the same place. : 
There is no excuse for any woman wh? 
takes this line of action, when she has &* 
cured work. She should know that ever! 
time she asks for a half hour’s leave of 
sence, every time she comes into the 
late, every time she excuses herself. 
a smile, or worse yet, a tear, for som? 
piece of carelessness, she is injuring not 
only her own chances of earning 4 li 
hood, but those of all other women wh? 
have to go out into the world to earn bread: 
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I have never failed, when opportu- 
nity offered, to point out to those who so 

gave me their objections to women 
clerks, that upon the employers them- 
selves rested fully half of the responsibil- 
for the failure. To my question, ‘Did 
really take pains to engage an intelli- 
industrious woman, expecting of her 
the same work you would have expected 
of a man, and letting her know It, and did 
you offer the wages ordinarily paid to a 
man, with the understanding that she 
should do the same work as would have 
been required of a man in the same place?” 
the reluctant answer has nearly always 
been “No.” 

He who expects little of a servant will 
get little, usually ; and he who gives half 
pay will get half service. For the bun- 
dreds of women who have at some time in 
their lives worked, in a slip-shod fashion, 
in some Offive for a little while, all the 
time kindly treated by their employers, 
bat who found themselves suddenly dis- 
missed some bright morning, without ex- 
planation, it may be, these objections to 
women clerks, made by friendly men, 
often, should furnish food for reflection. 
And as for the hundreds of officials and 
business men who have at some period in 
their lives engaged some woman to work 
for them because she would work cheaper 
than a man, and then never clearly ex- 
plaining her duties to her, expecting and 
demanding very little of her, excusing her 
faults and earelessness, until at last, with 
patience worn out, they have discharged 
her without telling her the reason, and 
then ever after have vowed that ‘*women 
are no good in an office’—is there not 
something for them to think of, too? 

But there are some women who stand, 
pot as subordinates, but as heads of busi- 
ness. The United States Government has 
placed its business, in many instances, 
solely in women’s hands. The last census 
reports 2,172 women officers of the Govern. 
ment. Under President Grant women be- 
gan to be quite generally appointed to take 
charge of post-offices. So far as I know, 
all of the 2,172 gentle Government officials 
are post-mistresses excepting one, the 
U. 8. Agent for Paying Pensions, at Chi- 
cago. 

Some large post-offices have been held 
by women, notably those of Richmond, 
Va., and Louisville, Ky. A fierce warfare 
was waged against both of these women, 
one resembling in its methods that of the 
Modoc or Apache Indians. Such modes of 
attack have been almost universally adopt- 
ed by our statesmen when women office- 
holders were in their way. Very many men 
are ashamed to oppose a woman openly, and 
for this reason, more than any other, the lot 
of a woman office-holder is not a particu- 
larly happy one. An open enemy is never 
80 hard to deal with as one disguised. 

The woman official soon learns that her 
friends among politicians to-day are likely 
to turn against her to-morrow, that her 
seeming supporters are often zecret plot- 
ters against her, for your politician always 
is upon friendly terms with the ‘‘powers 
that be,” while he keeps a careful lookout 


He 


Bit 


for the powers that might, could, or would |: 


be. Of course, Indian warfare is not the 
peculiar bane of women office-holders; it 
is characteristic of nearly all political 
struggles; but men fight each other with 
less concealment of their deadly aims, 
while the stab is given by an unknown, 
unsuspected hand, in the case of women 
vffice-holders, more frequently than in that 
of men. 

The truth is that every regularly and 
Properly congtituted “practical” politician 
dislikes to see any sort of office,—any 
part of the “spoils,”—going to a woman. 
He believes in his inmost soul, this practi- 
eal brother of the ‘“‘machine,” that women 
thould not have the sweets of power, 
Place, and money, wasted uponthem. An 
office, he plainly sees, is unfitted for its 
Proper use, the obtaining and countrol- 
ling of political power, by being put into 
the hands of a non-voting, non-speech- 
Making, non-*‘caucus-steering,” non-enti- 
ty in the political world. Once in a while 

is an exception to this rule, even 
‘mong professional politicians; some- 
good sense and right feeling tri- 
‘mph over the training of a bad school of 
Public morals, but usually women are, to 
speak plainly, regarded by them as unwel- 
ome interlopers, when they occupy places 
of trust, power, and emolument in the pub- 
service. So there are for the woman 
official many ‘bad half hours,” many des- 
Perate wrestlings with foes, known and 
unknown, many perplexing worries that 
make her care-worn and anxious, so that 
friends say, “Her work is too hard 
for her, the care and responsibility is too 
stest for a woman, anyhow.” 

Now, the legitimate work, the responsi- 

'y and care of her office is often great, 
™ doubt, to a really earnest, honest 
lle But it is not the work of a pub- 
rg 80 much as the worry of politi- 
“S complications which ought to have no 

© there, which wear most upon soul 


And body 





Few Government officials can choose 
their assistants with an eye single to the 
interests of the business of their offices. 
The appointment of clerks is a source of 
ceaseless trouble, of endless vexation. 
And, with women officers, almost the only 
way in which they can repay the people to 
whom they are under obligations for as- 
sistance is by the appointment of clerks 
recommended by their ‘‘friends in need.” 

Women, from a purely business stand- 
point, should really under their present 
status make the best officers, for they are 
excused from the work of political wire- 
pulling, and allowed to give all their 
time to the business of their offices, in 
spite of caucuses, campaign “rallies,” 
committee meetings, and elections. And 
then a woman has to do her work reason- 
ably well, to continue in office. An ineffi- 
cient man may be a post-master for twen- 
ty reasons other than his business capacity, 
and hold his office for years. He may be 
a good manager of caucuses, a shrewd 
hand at conventions, a telling stump- 
speaker, a spy, or a “whipper-in” for some 
member of Congress, or a village author- 
ity in political affairs, but a woman is of 
little account in such matters. If she is 
allowed to keep her office, she must attend 
well to its duties, realizing that she is of 
no use in any other way “to the party.” 

The objections to women office-holders, 
from the machine politician's standpoint, 
are precisely their recommendations from 
a business point of view. 

It is, of course, disastrous to the best in- 
terests of all concerned to encourage in- 
competent women, and those not experi- 
enced in any kind of business, to apply 
for Government offices. No greater mis- 
take can be made, no step more dangerous 
taken for our cause, than the making of 
appointments not based upon qualifica- 
tions such as insure the proper execution 
of the laws, and the efficient and exact 
performance of all duties connected with 
the office which is to be filled. ‘The real 
friends of women should hold fast to this 
common-sense anchoring ground, not al- 
lowing themselves to drift too easily on 
the waves of sentiment in this matter of 
opening and widening opportunities for 
women. 

It is unfortunately true that, in the selec- 
tion of women for office, sentiment has 
sometimes carried the day, as against 
sound judgment; but mistakes of this kind 
are growing rarer, as the absolute worth 
of women in executive work is becoming 
better known and appreciated. 

ADA ©. SWEET. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN OPEN SECRET. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


Hear the song that the birdies tell— 
Chink.chink-chink-a-chee! 

Clear and sweet as a silver bell, 

Hiding there in the mossy dell— 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 

“Under my wings are eggs of blue, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 

Eggs of the prettiest possible hue, 

Safely hidden from rain and dew, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a chee! 


“Five little birds there soon will be, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 

Babies five to be fed by me, 

Watched and guarded in this old tree, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 


“The happiest bird in the world am I, 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 

Soon shall I sing a lullaby, 

Husbing my babies when they cry, 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee!’’ 


This is the song the birdies tell,— 
Chink-chink-chink-a-chee! 
In voices as sweet as a silvery bell, 
Hidivg there in the mossy dell— 
Chink-chink-a-chee, a-chee! 
—Independent. 
—~¢-9-2—_—____—_ 


A FUN-LOVING DOVE. 


BY MAIDIE CULVER. 


The following was recently told to my 
father, by an acquaintance, of a tame dove 
once owned by him: It was afraid of the 
chickens and did not dare to eat with them. 
In order to get the food, he would fly a 
little way off and then dart down among 
them like a hawk. Of course this so fright- 
ened the fowls that he was allowed to eat 
jn peace. On one occasion an elderly cou- 
ple were driving past, not in the ‘*Deacon’s 
one-hoss shay,” but in one equally ancient. 
The good old lady wore a peculiar cover- 
ing over her bonnet that the dove seemed 
to think very much out of place, and took 
upon himself the duty of removing, which 
he did so suddenly that he nearly fright- 
ened the old lady out of her wits. 

He was the household pet; but, not- 
withstanding that he was quite at home in 
the house and was generally welcome, 
there were times when he grew trouble- 
some. On one such occasion his mistress 
tried to drive him out, and succeeded. 
When she again entered the room her sus- 
picions were aroused by a rustling in the 
paper-rack. On going nearer, she found 
Mr. Dove snugly nestled among the papers, 
his bright eyes just peering over the top of 











them. It seems that he had gone around 
the house, flown in through an open win- 
dow, and then thought that the paper-rack 
was the best hiding-place. 

The thing he most enjoyed was coasting 
with the children, no matter how dark it 
was or how long they stayed. He would 
sit on their shoulders while they went 
down, and then would fly back in time to 
catch the next ride.— Advance. 


“oo 


A PUSSY BELL-RINGER. 





“Parr, purr, purr!” Pussy sat on the 
kitchen window-sill with her eyes half 
shut, and purred, and purred. Shelooked 
very sleepy indeed; but she was more sly 
than sleepy. 

She was an Angora cat, and very hand- 
some. She had long, silky white fur, and 
fringed ears, and a bushy tail like a squir- 
rel. She often curled it over her back, 
just as a squirrel would. 

Pussy was in the kitchen a great deal, 
and she saw the cook make custards, and 
puddings, and cake. She wanted some. 
She meant to have some. 

She noticed that, whenever a certain 
bell was rung, the cook left the kitchen 
and stayed out for several minutes. The 
bell-cord was within her reach if she stood 
up on her hind feet. It was not where 
the cook would see it. 

Pussy slyly pulled the cord with her 
forepaws, and rang the bell. ‘The cook 
went to see what was wanted; and pussy 
devoured a custard in great haste. 

Sly Pussy! When the cook came back 
she lay in a corner, and seemed fast asleep. 
She played this trick over and over again. 
But after a while some one hid and watched 
while the cook was out, and saw Pussy 
ring the bell.—Mrs. Mary Johnson, in Our 
Little Ones. 



































The importance of purifying the blood can- 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peculiar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


ve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 

¥ such ae Fumes, i. he 
Eczemas, rms, Herpes, Dy 

Tetter, 'Paoriasis, Balt-Rheum, iblotehes, suttusfons, 

Sallowness, c' ea 

I 4 Moth, "Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers? 
ich, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 

CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 

the head; Chronic, Acute or Slearelpn 

Headache; and other Scalp diseases. 


Scald-Head 
CURES fittammations as with a magic tosch = 
ARRESTS Fssasics rowi *4 12tnow « 
RESTORES Wow that on’baia Places 
UNSURPASSED 1 Wrotcsonte Fata 

Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {3 *n.cr0*that 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 

and as a remedy for Canker in the Month. 
THESE ARE FACTS, onerion Sete sat 
isfaction of th ds, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 


ib as a Toilet Requisite 
CACTUS BALM, ana Dressing for the 
Hair, is optnenty delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in re levying Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 

al experience. Concerning its other 

8 acqui who 
Balm speak of tt in_terms of unqualified praise 
SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal). 
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Short Hours 


For Women. 





JAMESPYLE'S 
EARLINE 
ing Compound known. 


Used As Direoted 
it Produces better results . 


with a greater sa ot 
Time and abet? 

in Washing and 
cleaning, than anything 
Yet invented. 

Wash — Dishes, Glass- 
ware, Windows, Curtains, 
Jewelry, Silver, in fact 
everything, with it. Try 
it in the Bath,and note 
its Superiority over Soap 
Beware of Imitations. The 
Genuine always bears the 


above Symbol and name of 
JAMES PYLE, New York, 




















WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-nine Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 
Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. ted ’ 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, b 
_— B. Blackwell. ied 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. tid 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. . sind 


Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Sutfrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True ublic 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. "a 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
: ee Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


ZYLONITE 


WATERPROOF 


COLLARS == CUFFS 


For Ladies and Gentiemen. 


Do not require Laundrying. Do not 
Wilt from Perspiration. 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
TRAVELING. 
Parties being convinced that ZY LONITE 


COLLARS AND CUFFS 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
and Saturday excepted. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - + 12—4P.M. 








COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.........+++++ seve B 856.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 


tion and in AdVAaNce........ccccscecseeseces 00 
—— ae (Yearly) ...... ececcccccce - 6.00 

monstrator’s Fee able but once....... 
Graduation abate eeccece cocccce deccce 4 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, | 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is by ty successfully when desired by patients, 
or when thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her ents how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose 8u: Ts, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, can be o 
at her office, 48 Boylston &St., as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 ppeagy Seman. 

Forparticnlars send for ular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for col 
or for advanced standing in college. Address t' 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., ( of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Ca ge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. ‘Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clivical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
geenetary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop Bt., Chicago, 111. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stv- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information ef ly to 

EMILY BLACKWE i M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


























Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 








9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 





Neat, Durable and Comfortable. | 


| 
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are as ECONOMICAL and DESIRABLE as 


represented, can always obtain the same, 
FREE OF POSTAGE, 


by addressing, GEORGE CLEMENT & CO., 
33 East 22d St., N. Y., at the following prices : 


Gent’s Collars, 20c. 6 for $1.10. $2.00 per doz 
@c. 6“ 220. 400 “ 


“ Cuffs, \ y 
Ladies’ Collars, lic. 6 “ 85c. 150 * 
“« Caffs, 2c.6%“ 1.70. 3.00 





KCENICS 


Liver Complaints, Bilious- 


ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LEVER i Ayia Let sie 
PILLS “tie ae 


best and most re- 


io" The 
BROWS & 60.°S liable BRAIN AND 
NERVE TONIC and 


WINE OF COCA SERY®, "ONrc ant 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


For the Relief and Cure of | 


| 
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| 
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due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
=a of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


359 Broadway. New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
On THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 


issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 
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The following letter has been addressed 
by leading citizens of Leavenworth to the 
editor of the Indianapolis Journal : 


For the.sake of truth and fairness we de- 
sire to correct some statements sent you 
from this place regarding thé election of 
April 5th, participated in and shaped large- 
ly by women. Instead of ‘‘altercations and 

isorder” at the polls, as telegraphed to 
your journal and other Eastern papers, no 
election ever occurred so orderly or in 
which so much interest was taken. Instead 
of the usual crowd jostling around the 
polls, no one was allowed nearer than fifty 
feet except the voters, who advanced in 
two lines, one of men, the other of women. 
The presence of women at the polls had 
the usual effect of toning down the rougher 
element, and women were universally ac- 
corded the utmost respect. 1,574 women’ 
voted the Law and Order ticket; 897 
women voted the saloon ticket. By the 
votes of women the former saloon major- 
ity for mayor of 1,700 was reduced to a 
bare sixteen. By the votes of women the 
entire Law and Order City Council, and 
all but two of the School Board were elect- 
ed. Before this the entire city government 
was under the control of the saloon ele- 
ment. Had it not been for the votes of 
women, the votes of men alone, as shown 
by official figares, would have elected the 
entire saloon ticket by an average majority 
of 693 

Persistent attempts were made to buy, in- 
timidate, or influence the votes of women, 
but utterly failed; very few votes were 
changed at the polls. In one ward 240 la- 
dies stood in line at one time in the morn- 
ing, each with a ticket in hand, and no 
more confusion observable than if waiting 
for tickets at a concert room or in procur- 
ing mail at the post-office. The objections 
paraded against women voting vanish in 
the face of the true facts as shown in the 
recent municipal elections in Kansas. 

A persistent attempt has been made (and 
for a purpose) to misrepresent the work 
done in the campaign by Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar, of Indiana. Her methods of organ- 
ization were honorable and open, by pub- 
lic discussion of the questions of the hour, 
and by invitation to any or all opponents 
to meet her in open debate. The charges 
that her speeches were ‘‘bitter and vituper- 
ative” are false. In eighteen days she de- 
livered twenty-eight lectures and managed 
committees composed of over three hun- 
dred women, and the best of temper and 
the most commendable Christian spirit per- 
vaded her entire work. 

That she rallied all the temperance men 
and women, nearly all the church mem- 
bers, was earnestly supported by all the 
ministers, secured largely the laboring 
men and women, persuaded nearly every 
colored woman—the colored people mak- 
ing up fully one-fifth of our whole voting 
population—to vote the Law and Order 
ticket, are acknowledged facts by both par- 
ties. 
The fact that she was so successful in 
defeating the saloon-ticket is the reason 
for the misrepresentations of her work. 

At the close of the election, and before 
her departure for her home, she was ac- 
corded a reception at the residence of Col. 
D. R. Anthony, attended by over 2,200 of 
her friends, the best men and women of 
our city taking her by the hand, and con- 
gratulating her on the work she had done 
for law and order in our midst. 

No better vindication is needed than the 
results attained by Mrs. Gougar in our 
municipal elections. 

Woman suffrage has been tested in muni- 
cipal elections in Kansas, and the results 
are so gratifying that full suffrage is as- 
sured the women of our State within the 
next two years. 

J. H. E. WIEGANT, 

Chairman Republican and Citizens’ Cent. Com. 

D. R. ANTHONY, 
Editor Leavenworth Times. 
W. B. SLOssON, 
Of Ex. Com. State Temperance Union. 
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POINTS THAT ARE SETTLED. 


The Lawrence (Kan.) Journal thus sums 
up the result of the women’s vote: 


The following points our Eastern friends 
should consider settled by the recent 
municipal elections in Kansas : 

1. Prohibition has come to stay in Kan- 
sas. ‘The last stave in the whiskey keg 
has been broken in by granting suffrage 
to women in the cities. 

2. Contrary to the general expectation, 
the good women do vote, and their votes 
are cast as their conscience and judgment 
dictate. They take a deep interest in po- 
litical questions, and in a few years all 
intelligent and good women will gladly 
vote. With them it will be a matter of 
duty, and woman always does her duty. 
Jf good men always did their duty, the 
vote of the women would not be so much 
needed at the polls. 

3. The women vote independently— 
more independent of party than the men. 
‘They cast their own votes. If in accord 
with those of their husbands or brothers, 
it is well; if not, the vote goes in all the 
same as they choose to have it. 

Woman’s municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas has guaranteed the nomination of good 
men on both tickets. The personnel of 
candidates in the future is to be vastly im- 
proved. The personality of the candi- 
date is very closely analyzed by the female 
voter. 

5. The vote of women does’ something 
more than to increase the vote. It i; not 
the rule of multiplication and amplifica- 
vn, yn ee that of re “ 
w an y a proper equation is 
educed. % 


6. The agealting: and di ng scenes 
formerly wi at the polls are greatly 
mitigated, and many of the evils and cor- 
rupting influences are finally and com- 
ag ty hares ; 

7. experiment can be fairly classed 
asa teat eebaghcnal of uniirate: be 

: more the co e, an 

“in it yote. It be a more con- 








scienti te, and cast 
for beter hdd than ferris. “hi A 
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SUFFRAGE "OMrULSOr. 
Editors Woman's Journal: * 

In a recent issue of the JOURNAL, a well- 
known educator, writing from Kansas, asks 
for a limitation of suffrage on an educa- 
tional qualification. 

I want to enter my protest to this oft- 
made qualification for the ballot. In the 
Leavenworth campaign I saw women, 
graduates of schools and colleges, in seal- 
skin sacques, walk to the ballot-box and 
vote for the open saloon, brothel, and 
gambling-den. On the other hand, I saw 
several hundred colored women, who 
could neither read nor write, walk to the 
ballot-box, and, notwithstanding every 
attempt at intimidation possible brought 
to bear upon them, they voted against 
these sins and in the interest of all that is 
pure and good, 

The educated head does not always pre- 
side over an educated heart, and is more 
untrustworthy than the ignorant head 
over an educated heart. The three “R's” 
should not be the qualification of the bal. 
lot. Better let us have unrestricted suf- 
frage and compulsory education, that the 
disease may be removed, if it be within 
the body politic, rather than hid from 
view. ‘The ballot is the great educator. 
It stands side by side with the spelling- 
book, the open Bible and the free press. 
It is the greater of the three in its power 
to educate. 

The very discussions held among the 
uneducated to secure their ballots have 
their mission of good which must not be 
underestimated. HELEN M. GOUGAR. 

Lafayette, Ind., May 9, 1887. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. JOHNS, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 
I am going, in a day or two, out on an 
organizing trip. I shall speak in eight 
good cities. I have spoken at some of 
these places before, and am invited to go 
ayain. I enclose a communication from 
Senator Donnell, of Stockton, which will 
give you the information you want. I be. 
lieved the report untrue, but thought I 
would get exact information. At Syra- 
cuse they have women on the City Council. 
[ shall go there, and will write you about it. 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw was much liked in 
Kansas. Wherever she spoke, only the 
kindest things are said. She is such a 
strong, bright speaker, pleasing and con- 
vincing. She made friends wherever she 
went, and I have numerous invitations for 
her for next fall, from places where she 
has been heard on this trip. She spoke 
four times in Wichita, and they want her 
again. LAURA M. JOHNS. 
--o-—- 


KENTUCKY VERSUS KANSAS. 


Kentucky is the strongest Democratic 
State in the Union, as Kansas is the strong- 
est Republican one. Here is a most signitfi- 
cant speech made recently by Henry Wat- 
terson, editor of the Courier-Journal of 


Louisville, Ky., at the Democratic Con- | 


vention : 

** Fellow Democrats :—We have stumbled 
upon times which, if they do not try men’s 
souls, are enough to nauseate dogs. Turn 
whichever way you will, it shall go lucky 
with you if you do not stick your nose in 
a bottle of patent medicine prepared for 
the regeneration of mankind. The air is 
full of nostrums. ‘There is the protection- 
ist’s wonderful iron tonic for making men 
rich by taxation. There is the mugwump’s 
civil service elixir for purifying the sys- 
tem and perpetuating liberty by the erec- 
tion of an aristocracy of office upon the 
ruins of representative government. ‘There 
is fraud’s own pauper patriotic liniment, 
which proposes to exterminate vagabond- 
age by making every tramp a pensioner, 
and which we should have actually had 
administered to us but for the fly which 
Grover Cleveland dropped into the first 
box of ointment submitted to his inspec- 
tion. There is that delicious, sugar-coated, 
double compound educational capsule, 
which is to be given to every little nigger 
in the land before he goes to bed, and 
when he gets up in the morning he shall 
come forth a scholar and a gentleman. 
And then there is Fox’s universal renova- 
tor and social, moral and political cure-all, 
the teetotal prohibition porous plaster, 
which will stick to you like a brother, and 
which is expected to convert every drink- 
ing saloon into a temple of worship, and 
to re-people the land with a new race of 
red-nosed angels. Iam against each and 
all of these quack remedies, and against 
the man who is in favor of any one of 
them. And more particularly against him 
if he claims to be a Democrat.” 


————__ +o 


A MACEDONIAN CRY FROM TEXAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : ‘ 

Woman Suffrage has not been agitated 
much, as yet, in our far-away Lone-star 
State; but some of us feel deeply inter- 
ested in it, and firmly believe in its final 
triumph. On it rests our hope of the fu- 
ture. We have long felt that there ought 
to be some redress for, wrongs such’ as we 
women were conscious of suffering, ‘but 
we looked for ematicipation to the day 
whee we shoald eropsjour time-worn hands 
upon. our lifeless breasts. and go to our 





| home above, there to enjoy our long- 

This..expression may seem overdrawn 
to some, but, to, others, it is only an echo 
of their own thoughts. To drudge from 
dawn till night for what you can eat, to 
wear meagre clothing, conscious all the 
while of ability to fare much. better if al- 
lowed to manage the time and means at 
hand! But, no; if a woman have food and 
shelter, she should be content, even if soul 
and mind be,starving.. Now the star of 
hope is throwing gleams upon our path- 
way. Day is dawning; darkness will flee. 
Soon the brilliant light of the noonday 
sun will flame on our view. 

Last winter, Mrs. Mariana ‘TT. Folsom 
visited our village and gave us some lec- 
tures on Woman’s Rights. Not many 
went. Most of the men sneered or growled 
The women thought ‘‘she had better have 
stayed at home and done her housework.” 
They ‘“‘wondered where her children were,” 
and “‘what her husband said.” They pitied 
the “poor man.” But some of us had 
longed to hear something on the subject, 
and attended. Hope rose in our hearts, as 
she eloquently spoke of the work and of 
what the workers hoped to accomplish. 
Her soul-inspiring words made us feel that 
there was hope of a better day, even for 
us women of Texas; and if there is a 
class on God's green earth who need help, 
it is we. Many women are man’s slave, 
or his toy—his property, like his horse. 
Men say: ‘*You women are doing well 
enough; why can't you be satisfied?” 1 
wish they could exchange places with us; 
perhaps their eyes might be opened. When 
a question of what is right or wrong comes 
up, she has as much right to decide as he. 
Neither has an exclusive right to decide. 
Reason and common-sense should decide ; 
but man’s will settles it, and women are 
taught to acknowledge his authority, even 
when our judgment tells us it is not for the 
welfare of the family or community. 

God implanted a feeling of personal lib- 
erty and independence in my heart. I 
have always protested against domestic 
tyranny, and have wondered why men al- 
ways assumed the right to settle any moot- 
ed question. [I have marvelled at woman's 
acquiescence, and feared I was not as meek 
as I should be—not xs good as my neigh- 
bor who “took things as they came,” and 
said, ‘*Men will be men.” 

I wish we could have more talk like 
Mrs. Folsom’s. I know it would be mis- 
sionary work; but some one must break 


the ground. ‘The heathen must have the 
gospel preached. ‘*Come over and help 
us.” 


The women of Texas should be enlisted 
in the work. The W. C. T. U. are doing 
much good. There are only a few organ- 
izations in this county as yet. Could not 
the two works be united? If so, how? Mrs. 
Folsom has urged me to send some of my 
experience to the JOURNAL. I hesitate, 
for many able pens are writing for its col- 
umns. I may send you a féw sketches 
soon. Ifnotsuitable, you will reject them. 

M. L. GOLDEN. 

Meridian, Basque Co., Texas. 





—_e@-o-—————_—_ —_ 
ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


Horatia S. Ware...... eo Soe 6008s $1.00 
Susan Cabot Richardson......... 5.00 
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A WOMAN'S DEVOTION. 


A true story which hasjust come from 
Tennessee reads like a leaf from Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Eighteen years ago, 
Frank Riddle was convicted of murdering 
a German peddler, and sentened to impris- 
onment for life. He refused to acknowl- 
edge the crime and accept a term of fifteen 
years, persisting to the last in his plea of 
not guilty. A few days ago, a woman 
came into Gov. Taylor's office and pre- 
sented a petition for Riddle’s pardon, signed 
by the lessees and every officer of the 
prison, who stated that Riddle’s long in- 
carceration had served the ends of justice. 
Accompanying the petition was a letter 
written by the woman who brought. it. 
After the governor had read the document, 
the lady said: 

“Gov. Taylor, when that man was ac- 
cused of-murder I was engaged to be mar- 
ried to him. I did not believe him guilty 
and did not break the engagement. Dur- 
ing the two or three years that the trial 
was pending I still believed in him. Dur- 
ng the eighteen years of his confinement 
I have stuck to him. His parents have 
died. His brothers and sisters are all 
dead, except a sister, who lives out West. 
The people who were interested in the 
case then have forgotten him. {am the 
only friend he has in the world. My life 





has been wrapped upin him. I believe in 
him, and have loved him all these rs, 
and I want you to ion him. I do not 


ask you to think him an innocent man, 
but for the sake of two lives that may yet 
be happy,.1 implore you to set him free.” 
Without waiting to hear the governor's 
decision, she arose and left the office and 
capitol. _Whep his excellency had cleared 
his eyes of tears, he said to Bishop Gran- 





have never seen, and whatever Riddle may 


berry: “Such devotion and constancy I |. 





have. deserved, it does, look,.a6 it that 
woman ought to have a chance at happi- 


ness ” 
z oss 


~~? 





NEW YORK MEDICAL GRADUATES. 


There were ten griduates this spring 
(April) from the New York Medical Col- 
lege for Women (homeopathic), 54th 
Street, near Broadway, Dr. Clemence 8. 
Lozier, Deau. 

New Jexsey—Miss Matilda H. Aldridge, Mrs. 
Jennie W. Newell, Mrs. Joanna G, Leary, Miss 
Margaret L. Crpmpton. 

New Yorx—Miss Helen M: Cox, Mrs. Char- 
lotte H. Woolley, Mrs. Ida Louise Dildine, Mrs. 
Margaret Whittemore. 

Iowa—Mrs. Gertrude G. Wellington. 

Brazit—Miss Anna Machado. 








Lapres who enjoy bein, elegantly gloved will 
= everything correct at Miss Fisk's, 31 ‘Temple 
lace. 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is peculiar to itself and 
superior to all other parations in strength, 
economy, and medicinal merit. 


At Knights’ Lining Store, 41 Avon Street, la- 
dies will find everything desirable in dress lin- 
ings. Also a lot of fast black skirts which are 
selling at 75 cents, full sizes. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club, — Monday, 
May 16,4 P.M., Mrs. E. D. Cheney will read her 
paper on “‘Names.”’ Club Tea at 6.30. 





To Investors.— Eight per cent. money loaned 
upon the best real estate security in a flourishing 
Western city. References given. JULIA A, SABINE, 
P. 0. Box 408, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Author’s Manuscript corrected and type-writ- 
ten by an author. Ten cents a page. Express or 

ostage paid one way. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

eference, WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Address, L. A, 
+ = ae Room 14, Wood Building, Providence. 





Boston Dress- Cutting School, 37 Winter 
Street. Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, teacher of the tailor’s 
method; patterns cut to order; suits cut and basted ; 
adjustable skirt forms for sale. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain a 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, WN. Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a, complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronemiea! Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, ‘l'wenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 











BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. Offer 
graduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
Latin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Ital 
an, Spanish, German, ineluding Gothic and Old Hig 
German, History.Political Science, Physics, Chemistry 
Biology, including Botany and lectures on Philoso hy 
Gymnasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparasne complete 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathemat- 
ics,History and Biology.For program,address as above. 





Dress Linings 


Knights’ Lining Store 


41 Avon St., Boston. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 
OVERCOATS 


Of Dark and Light Colors, made from Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, Worsteds, etc., in variety 
of Styles, suitable for elderly, middle-aged and 
young men, as good in every way as the best 
garments made to measure. Now ready for 
immediate selection and use, in our retail cloth- 
ing department. 


PRICES, $12 to $30. 


Macullar, Parker & C0. 


400 Washington Street. 


TWILLED PERCALINES 
KNIGHTS’ LINING STORE, 


41 Avon St., Boston. 
ABOUT TO MAEHKE 


their own dresses, will save time, labor and cost 
of paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 
READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia.. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for t sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 
128 and 179 Tremont St: Room 36. 
‘LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES. 




















J. & J. DOBSON 


Carpet Manufacturers, 





For the next 30 days we shal 
offer special and attractive bar. 
gains in 


BODY BRUSSELS 


At from 95e, to $1-25 per yard. 
IN 


Tapestry Brussels _ 


At from 65c. to 90c- per yard. 


Extra Super Carne 


(Best all Wool) 


At from 65c. to 85a. per yard. 


John & James Hobson 


525 and 527 Washington St. 


FAST BLACK SKIRTS 
Knights Lining Store 


41 Avon St., Boston. 


CLEARANCE SALE 
PAPER & ENVELOPES 


Before Stock Taking. 





Largest Sale and Lowest Prices 
Ever Offered, 


Good WRITING PAPER for i0Oc. a 
Pound. A Fine Quality CREAM PA. 
PER for 20c. a Pound. Both Great 
Bargains. BUY NOW. Full Stocks. 

PHOTOGRAPH and AUTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS, WRITING CASES, 
FRAMES, BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, 
selling at Half Cost. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK 


3 Beacon Street. 
Samples by Mail on receipt of 15 cents. 








ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


“GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite. 


IV AMP USE ~o DE 
M 


ltt ne REc 
MmcilGtabicia 


DRESSING 
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CRACK? 
17 
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INCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 


For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms: 


H. H. Tuttle & Co., . 435 Washington > 
T. E. Moseley & Co, .. 469 Washington 5 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Pisce? 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., . 637 Washington 


And first-class dealers generally. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest les of Paper Hanging’ 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture fa had etc., retailing *\ 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


LADIES 


By calling at Central Bleachery, 478 Was 
1 ite T Place, or Storer’s ba 
daily 











near! 
673 Was mn St., of t., you can 
our Hate cleansed or scared eat nade into 
test Spring Styles. New patterns received 


SUMPTION. 


on 
pre 4. 9, jit DE, T. A. , hamire drives 3 


C. H. SiIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE Pisce, BOS 
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